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Essays on the Superstitions of the Highlanders of Scotland: to which are add- 
ed, translations from the Gzlic, and Letters connected with those formerly 
published. By the author of “ Letters from the Mountains.” 2 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1811. 


OUR neglect of this lady’s former productions should acquit 
us, we think, for ever, of all imputation of nationality. Since the 
commencement of our labours, she has published various very 
popular and meritorious volumes; and, though the only High- 
lander, and almost the only Scotch woman, who has graced our 
native literature during this period, we have heroically abstained 
from all mention of her name ; and allowed her to fight her own 
way to distinction, without any countenance from our compatriot 
fraternity. She is now, however, fairly entitled to a place among 
those who ‘ have attained a certain degree of celebrity, ’ and, of 
course, to our verdict upon the question of her having ‘ deserv- 
ed it.’ 

Her ‘ Letters from the Mountains,’ notwithstanding the ree 
pulsive affectation of the title, are among the most interesting col- 
lections of real letters that have lately been given to the public ; 
and, being indebted for no part of their interest to the celebrity of 
the names they contain, or the importance of the events they nar- 
rate, afford, in their success, a more honourable testimony to the 
talents of the author. The great charm of the correspondence, in- 
deed, is its perfect independence on artificial helps ; and the air of 
fearlessness and originality which it has consequently assumed. 
The earlier letters, in particular, breathe so fresh a spirit of youth 
and enthusiasm, and still carry on them so much of that bright 
bloom of the mind, which so seldom endures till the age of author- 
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ship, that they could scarcely fail to make a powerful impression 
on all who value rarity, or sympathize with enjoyment. Strong 
feeling is always eloquent and original; and, therefore, even 
where they express only common and familiar feelings, these 
early letters are uniformly animated and powerful: But many 
passages of them are interesting on higher considerations ;—and 
it is impossible to read the bold and characteristic sketches of 
natural scenery which they contain, or to observe the quick dis- 
crimination of character, and the acute and profound reflections 
upon life and manners, which are suggested to a girl of nineteen, 
by the narrow circle of society to which she had access, and the 
simple and unvarying way of living that she saw around her,— 
without feeling how much more valuable the power of observa- 
tion is, than the opportunity,—and from what a scanty selection 
of specimens a penetrating spirit can deduce the justest estimates 
of character, and the soundest maxims even of practical wisdom. 
The latter part of the collection scarcely keeps the promise of its 
commencement ; and, in the more mature and elaborate efforts 
of this lady’s pen, we miss some of the force and the spirit which 
characterize its’ earlier effusions. The whole correspondence, 
however, shows great richness and activity of fancy, and differs 
almost entirely from any published letters with which we are ac- 
quainted, both in the tone of unaffected enthusiasm which per- 
vades every part of it, and in being drawn wholly from the stores 
of the writer’s own intellect and imagination, and with scarcely 
any help from her own reading or adventures, or the observa- 
tions and suggestions of her correspondents. It is pretty nearly 
made up, therefore, of sentiments and reflections that may be 
fairly called original ; for though they frequently coincide with 
views that have long been familiar to all who live within the pre- 
cincts of literature or study, they seem to have come to the author 
by a very different channel; and generally bear upon them the 
unequivocal marks of having been honestly worked out of her 
own experience and meditation. 

After what we have just said, we might be expected to speak 
well of her Poetry,—but it is really not very good; and the 
most tedious, and certainly the least poetical volume which she 
has produced, is that which contains her verses. The longest 
piece,—which she has entitled ‘ the Highlanders, ’—is heavy and 
uninteresting ; and there is a want of compression and finish— 
a sort of loose, rambling, and indigested air in most of the 
others. Yet the whole collection is enlivened with the sparklings 
of a prolific fancy, and displays great command of language and 
facility of versification. When we write our article upon unsuc- 
cessful poetry, we shall endeavour to explain how these qualities 
may fail of success :—but in the mean time, we think there is an 
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elegy upon an humble friend, and an address from a fountain, 
and two or three other little pieces, which very fully deserve it ; 
—and are written with great beauty, tenderness, and delicacy. 

The Memoirs of an American lady, contain a very animated 
picture of that sort of simple, tranquil, patriarchal life, which 
was common enough within these hundred years in the central 
parts of England; but of which we are rather inclined to think, 
that there is now no specimen left in the world ;—and which is 
rendered more interesting in the present striking memorial, by 
the contrast of its sober and regulated tenor with the wildness 
of a settlement in the desert, and its combinations with some pe- 
culiarities in the structure of society, derived from the adopted 
usages of Switzerland and Germany. 

The volumes before us, have the disadvantages of treating of 
the same general themes upon which Mrs. Grant had already 
delivered herself at large in her former publications. To illus- 
trate the character and manners of men in remote situations, 
and in the earlier stages of civilization, may be said to be the 
object of all her writings; and in her letters, in particular, we 
are made so well acquainted with her favourite Highlanders, 
that we were a good deal at a loss to imagine where she was to 
find materials for an entire new book on the subject. The 
present work, accordingly, is not entirely free from the fault of 
repeating what had been already delivered in another form by 
the author; and a consciousness that she had, in a good mea- 
sure, exhausted the great and attractive topic of Highland cha- 
racter, genius and manners, has led her, we suspect, to assign a 
larger portion than she would otherwise have done of the present 
work, to the less interesting subject of their Superstitions. The 
book, however, has its fuli share of novelty; and is marked by 
all the faults, and most of the merits, that characterize the style 
of the author—an active, ambitious, and somewhat ill-regulated 
fancy—a decidedly bad taste in jocularity, compliment, and 
studied writing—an afflicting habit of trite and paltry quotation— 
and an unfortunate affectation of oddity and irregularity—of being 
unable to resist digressions, or to reason upon ordinary things 
hike ordinary mortals—that sometimes reminds us, rather disa- 
greeably, of a very youthful imitation of the style of Tristram 
Shandy, or the German sentimentalists. If she would correct 
herself of these faults, however—most of which are obviously to 
be ascribed to her want of early intercourse with good literary 
society——we think she has talents to command a very high place 
among the female writers of her day. She has very great pow- 
ers of description, both of character and scenery—much force of 
conception, acuteness, and reach of mind in reasoning—great 
eccasional brightness, and perpetual activity of fancy,—and a fine 
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enthusiasm for virtue, simplicity,—and the Highlands. We 
must now introduce our readers to the miscellaneous volumes 
before us. 

Their object is to describe the character, manners, and way of 
life of the Scotch Highlanders—to trace the origin of their pe- 
culiarities—and above all, as we take it, to vindicate and extol 
them, as a race equally noble, ingenuous, and fortunate. Of 
all the qualities, indeed, that distinguish this publication, the 
zeal of the author is by far the most remarkable ; and half-con- 
verted as we ourselves have been by her proofs and her eloquence, 
we must not, in fairness to the reader, enter upon any abstract of 
her observations, without warning him of the suspicions we enter- 
tain of her partiality. Though it be difficult, however, to keep 
pace with her enthusiasm in behalf of this singular race, we a- 
gree perfectly in her censure of the incurious indifference with 
which they have been hitherto regarded by the very same philo- 
sophers, who think themselves well employed in collecting un- 
certain notices of far less interesting and less accessible nations. 
‘ Our own literati,’ she observes, ‘ have bewildered themselves 
in endless and fruitless researches, regarding the ancient Scy- 
thians and modern Tartars, the Belge, the Gauls, the Goths, the 
more modern Danes. I speak at random, and merely repeat a 
string of names, of which I know very little, and they cannot 
know very much. In the mean time, their curiosity seems very 
moderately excited by the greatest of all possible curiosities— 
even by the remains of the most ancient, unmingled, and original 
people in Europe,—of a people, who, surrounded by strangers, 
have preserved, for a series of ages which no records can trace, 
their national spirit, their national language, their national habits, 
their national poetry, and, above all, their nattonal mode of 
thinking, and expressing their thoughts,—their style of manners, 
and strain of conv ersation,—and, still more, their local traditions 
and family genealogies, in one uninterrupted series.’ 

The truth is, we believe, that the well informed part of the 
English public, know much more of the people of Otaheite or 
Ceylon, than they do of the people of Badenoch or Lochaber. 
They know that they wear a strange dress and speak a strange 
language,—and have heard, perhaps, that they are divided imto 
clans: But, for any thing bey ond these outward characteristics, 
they take no concern ; nnd are satisfied with regarding them as 
a kind of savages, more ferocious and illiterate than the pea- 
santry of their own districts. To such readers, Mrs. Grant will 
probably appear to maintain a very dull and extravagant para- 
dox, when she represents them as being (or at least as having 
been) far more uniformly polished in their manners and senti- 
ments than the people of any other country—absolutely free from 
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any taint of vulgarity, even in the very lowest ranks of their so- 
cietvy—skilled in all the graces of polite conversation—and almost 
universally possessed of an extensive knowledge of poetry, and 
great sensibility to its beauties. We do not know whether all 
this can be made out to the full extent that is here stated ; but 
Mrs. Grant has certainly gone far to render a great part “of it 
probable ;—and there is not a little which, upon reflection, we 
should be inclined to admit, even without the aid of her testi- 
mony. 

Vulgarity is not the vice of uncivilized life,—but of a certain 
stage of civilization. Its seat is not among mountains and wild 
pastures,—but in comfortable trading towns, and cities of gay 
manufacturers. | The very savage has noble and refined manners, 
compared with the mechanic or auctioneer : But when the savage 
habits have been so far put off, as to have mingled the elements 
of the shepherd and agriculturist, in pretty equal proportions 
with those of the hunter and warrior, and to have produced a 
being secure of subsistence, and abounding in leisure, it may 
perhaps be found that he is more polite and agreeable in society, 
from the very want of those things that contribute most essen- 
tially to its ulterior improvement. It is really curious to see 
how necessarily vulgarity is the growth of national prosperity, 
and from what apparent defects and imperfections in the social 
order politeness seems always to take its rise. 

We would not, on any account, incur the danger of defining 
that terrible thing called vulgarity ; ; but holding, merely, that it 
is something which makes society disagreeable, and chiefly by 
means of selfishness, ignorance, and narrowness of mind, we 
would observe, that, in the earlier and ruder stages of human ex- 
istence, every individual has a great many more things to do, 
and most of them more animating things, than fall to the lot of 
a tradesman in more cultivated times. A man who, in the course 
of one year, performs the functions of a soldier, a hunter, a shep- 
herd, a fisher, and of twenty different mechanical artists besides, 
who roams, in the course of his employments, over a great tract 
of various country, and has occasion to study, however superfi- 
cially, so many of the laws of nature, the habits of animals, and 
the characters of men,——must necessarily have his mind more 
stored with ideas, must be more disposed to communicate them, 
and must think more highly of himself, than the dull mechanic,who 
scarcely ever sees the open face of heaven or of earth, but spends 
his whole life in a dungeon, putting heads on pins, or points on 
nails, or tossing a shuttle alternately from one hand to the other. 
The trath i is, that this great discovery of the subdivision of la- 
bour, upon which national prosperity is almost exclusively found- 
ed, has had a sad effect on the character of the lower@rders ; and 
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has degraded the bulk of the population far below the average of 
less wealthy communities. ‘The degradation, too, is more se- 
verely felt, from the new elevation that is at the same time com- 
municated to the more fortunate individuals who stand at the 
head of the extended scale. ‘The tradesman of our own days, is 
not only actually and absolutely an inferior animal to the hunter 
peasant of antient times, but he is incomparably farther from 
being on a level with what is highest in the society around him. 
In primitive times, men are much more on an equality. If the 
retainer be utterly without education or booklearning, the chief 
has but little of either to boast of ; and, when distinction is only 
to be gained by personal gifts or accomplishments which are uni- 
versally in demand, the probability is, that these will be found 
as frequently among the poor as the rich. In after times, how- 
ever, the upper ranks engross all the graces and accomplishments 
that lead to honour or distinction,-~since they alone can com- 
mand either the means and opportunities of acquiring them, or 
the occasions for their exercise and display. It is easy to con- 
ceive, therefore, that the great body of the people should both 
feel and appear awkward and degraded in the comparison ; and 
that we should meet no longer, among the poor, with that free 
and graceful address, that companionable intelligence and air of 
self-esteem, which is the necessary foundation of all good man- 
ners, and all agreeable society. 

It is of still greater consequence, however, to remember, that, 
in the earlier stages of society, the higher and the lower ranks 
were approximated, not only by a pretty equal participation of 
such knowledge and accomplishments as the age possessed, but 
by a far greater degree of mutual dependence than can now be 
said to unite them. Before the introduction of luxury and manu- 
factures, a chieftain could neither employ nor display his wealth 
and influence in any other way, than by maintaining a large body 
of clansmen or retainers ; and those who were born poor had no 
other means of subsistence, but by enrolling themselves among 
the followers of their chief. The tenure, too, by which the latter 
held these services, in which his whole consequence and enjoy~ 
ment consisted, was so slender, that it was necessary for him to 
secure their attachment by a courteous and condescending de- 
meanour, and by an equal participation of their toils and amuse- 
ments. ‘The whole society, therefore, was united, as it were, into 
one company ;—the highest and the lowest of its members were 
mingled in the same fields, and at the same table ;—and what- 
ever of grace or dignity,—of refinement of sentiment, or gallant- 
ry of feeling, existed in the chief, was very likely to be derived, in 
some degree, to the whole mass of those whose duty and occupa- 
tion it thus was to live in his presence, to share his occupations, 
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and to imitate his manners.—In modern times, it is needless to 
say how all this has been changed. ‘The rich and the great have 
scarcely any connexion or intercourse of any sort with persons of 
inferior condition. A few hired domestics, who are changed eve- 
ry season, supply the place of their old hereditary retainers ; and 
their income is spent in purchasing, from persons who neither 
know nor feel-any obligation to them, such articles as are required 
for the consumption of their individual families. The lower or- 
ders, being thus cut off from all social intercourse with the higher, 
and never coming into their presence but on occasions which 
remind them of their inferiority, naturally come to feel and to be 
regarded as low, awkward, and degraded beings, and to abandon, 
m pa all pretensions to those accomplishments in which they 
were once allowed to participate with their superiors, 

There are still two circumstances to be noticed—and arising, 
like the preceding, out of what is called the progress and improve- 
ment of society—which have depressed the character and manners 
of the lower orders, far below what they were in times that are 
considered as comparatively rude and barbarous ;—we mean, the 
individual independence which men have obtained, by means of 
good laws and a vigilant and active police,—and the little leisure 
which manufacturing industry has left for the cultivation or exer- 
cise of social gifts or talents. A very few words will be sufficient 
to show the extent of both these sources of degradation. 

In the rude and primitive forms of society, when laws are few, 
feeble and inaccessible, men must depend, in a great measure, on 
their own efforts for the protection of their persons and property. 
They cannot go, at every moment, to swear the peace against a 
neighbour whom they. have offended, or to obtain a search-war- 
rant for the cattle they suspect to have been stolen;—they must 
protect their persons by resolute, but, at the same time, most 
courteous and circumspect manners, —by cautiously avoiding to 
give offence, which they know will be avenged,—and by main- 
taining such a carriage, as to deter others from offering any of- 
fence to them: And their property they must protect, where there 
are neither constables, nor watchmen, nor enclosures, by render- 
ming themselves agreeable and respected by all those to whom it is 
exposed,—by maintaining a good understanding with those who 
are near, and a vigilant observation of those who are at a distance. 
How much all this must tend to sharpen the intellect, and to im- 
prove the manners,—to produce, in short, that union of courage 
and courtesy, of obligingness and high spirit, which is the true 
distinction of a gentleman, it is as needless to point out, as to show 
how all encouragement for the formation of such a character is 
taken away, by the improvement of Jaws, and the introduction of 
a strict police. When a man can at all times enforce his claims 
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by the sentence of a judge, and defend himself with the arm of a 

magistrate, it is no longer necessary for him to be either loved or 
feared as an individual ; and, having no pressing occasion for the 
exercise of popular or of formidable qualities, he is very apt to 
cease to be either brave or amiable, and to pursue his own sordid 
gains, or sensual gratifications, without regard to.the opinion of 
his neighbours. Thus, the improvement of law and internal po- 
licy, though it promotes, in an incalculable degree, the tranquilli- 
ty and security of society, has an evident tendency to lower the 
general standard both of character and of manners; and would 
injure them still more conspicuously, if it could be carried as far 
as some great philosophers have supposed it might be carried. 
A great deal of the spirit and the polish by which the higher 
ranks are distinguished, is derived, we are persuaded, from the im- 
portance they ascribe to things which law has not yet been able to 
subdue to her authority ;—to the practice of duelling—and of pro- 
scription from good society for notorious violation of its sanctions. 
if there were a court in which a gentleman could seek for repa- 
ration for his wounded honour, or from which he could despatch 
an officer to recover satisfaction for his affronts, there would soon 
be a pretty visible falling off, we fear, in the dignity and refine- 
ment of our present manners. It is very remarkable, according- 
ly, that there is least delicacy and politeness in the commonalty of 
those nations where there is the best police, and the most ready 
access to the law;—in Holland, for example, and America, and 
in some parts of Great Britain. 

The want of leisure, too, as well as the uniformity of their la- 
bour, is an obvious and prodigious disadvantage in the condition 
of the lower orders in commercial countries. Their whole time is 
engrossed by toils that have no remission, and no variety,—which 
leave them little opportunity for the exercise of social qualifica- 
tions, and unfit them, in a great degree, for their acquisition. 
Receiving no new or striking impressions trom the eternal recur- 
rence of the same dull occupation, they have but little to commu- 
nicate in their few hours of relaxation; and, never ,having tasted 
the pleasures of animated or diversified conversation, they set no 
value on its attainment, and take no pains for its cultivation. The 
litle leisure they have, therefore, is spent in the alehouse or the 
streets,—in absolute inactivity, or in brutal dissipation. In ruder 
times, however, the miscellaneous labours of the peasant have 
long intervals of repose; and the adventurous nature of his pur- 
suits readily suggests matter for interesting narrative, and anima- 
ted discussion. During the darkness and inactivity of a long 
winter, the art of conversation becomes a resource of no slight 
importance, and is cultivated with proportional care. When this, 
however, is once made an object of attention, it would mortify a 
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jhesterfield to find how soon all its laws are discovered, and with 
what delicacy and exactness they are practised, even among those 
who pass under the appellation of savages. ‘The same rejection of 
all direct contradiction,—the same avoidance of all topics that are 
personally painful to any of the hearers,—the same temperance in 

raillery,—the same patient listening,—and more than the same 
deference to age, that are prescribed by the veteran observer of 
courtly manners, are practised and enforced, not merely in the 
cottage of the Highlander, but in the tent of the wandering Arab, 
and the wigwam of the American Indian. 

Such seem to be the chief circumstances which have a tenden- 
cy, in all rude societies, to confer on the lower orders a certain 
degree of dignity and intelligence, which they are not found to at- 
tain in the more advanced stages of national prosperity,—and 
which may seem to make it doubtful, whether the great improve- 
ment which society has made in wealth, splendour, and power, is 
not accompanied with some diminution of the happiness of the 
larger body, as it undoubtedly is, with a great falling off in the 
polish of their manners, and the elevation of their sentiments. In 
this hasty sketch, we have spoken only of the lower orders,—and 
of the origin of that awkwardness, brutishness, and self-abase- 
ment, in which thetr vulgarity consists; and this we have done, 
both because it was with reference to the absence of this quality 
in that class of persons that the discussion was suggested,—and 
because, in reality, the description and the genealogy of vulgari- 
ty is one and the same, whether we take our examples from among 
the rich, or the poor. Its essence consists in ignorance and nar- 
rowness of mind—in conscious inferiority,—and in habitual imat- 
tention to the pains and pleasures that may be occasioned by the 
ordinary intercourse of society: and, where these have grown 
into habit, the possession of weaith will only render them more 
conspicuous, and more offensive. If a man’s education have been 
neglected, and his whole mind contracted by a constant attention to 
some mechanical process, it can make no great difference as to his 
manners, whether he has bestowed this attention as a journeyman 
or a master-—whether, for example, he daily takes account of the 
packing of ten thousand nails, or is merely employed in hammer- 
ing out fifty. In both cases, there will be the same blank in the 
understanding, and the same palsy in the imagination——the same 
incapacity to interest or amuse by the varied exercise of the fa- 
culties——and the same awkwardness and conscious inferiority in 
the presence of those who possesses these qualifications. In- 
stead of running to the alehouse, like his journeyman, he may 
seek to amuse the heavy intervals of his leisure by more costly 
voluptuousness——or by domineering over his servants, or insult- 
ing his dependants ; but his pleasures will be equallv sensual and 
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sordid in the main, and his conversation equally regardless of 
the feelings of those around him. The only difference probably 
will be, that he may endeavour to disguise his awkwardness and 
inward sense of inferiority, by a ludicrous imitation, or an affect- 
ed contempt of the elegance which he despairs of attaining ;-- 
producing, on the one hand, that miserable affectation which ren- 
ders so much of middle life both wretched and ridiculous,—and, 
on the other, that coarse and purse-proud insolence which now 
and then overcomes us with a still worse abomination. Opulent 
vulgarity, indeed, is not often met with in perfection, except 
among those who have recently acquired their wealth by some 
mechanical employment: and there, it is not wonderful that it 
should appear—what indeed it is—the vulgarity of an ordinary 
tradesman, magnified and illuminated by its situation. 

It would be easy, in like manner, to show, that the politeness 
by which the higher ranks are distinguished, arises almost en- 
tirely from their possessing, though no doubt in a higher degree, 
those very advantages which seem in earlier times to have be- 
longed to the whole community—-the self-estimation produced 
by the consciousness of being on a level with what is highest in 
society——the variety of occupation which enriches and enlivens 
the faculties—-the leisure which enables, and indeed compels 
them to seek amusement in society—-their dependance upon the 
esteem of their associates for all that is left them to desire—and 
the impossibility of obtaining, by the help of law or public au- 
thority, those objects that are most essential to their happiness.~~ 
But it is more to the purpose to apply all this to the character of 
our Highlanders. 

While they lived under the pure and undecayed influence of 
their clannish institutions, they not only enjoyed all those ad- 
vantages which we have enumerated as common to tribes in 
that stage of civilization, but several others that were in some 
degree peculiar to themselves. Mrs. Grant insists a great deal 
upon their having been, from the first of time, an unconguered 
nation, and a nation that had made great but effectual sacrifices 
for the preservation of their freedom. We are not disposed to 
ascribe a great deal to this. The Highlanders, if not conquered, 
were at least driven from the field; nor is a nation apt to feel 
degraded, because its ancestors were in ancient times overcome 
by superior force. The descendants of Caractacus, like the de- 
scendants of Hector, Cato, or Brutus, have at least as much rea- 
son to be proud of their lineage as the issue of their conquerors. 
It is however of far greater and more substantial importance to ob- 
serve, that the Highlanders have preserved, more unbroken and 
entire than any subsisting nation, the genealogies of their clans, 
even in their humblest ramifications. Having been fixed for innu- 
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merable centuries in the same spots, and without the intermix- 


ture of colonists or conquerors, their family histories have been 
preserved for a period which would appear incredible to the 
mongrel inhabitants of the plains: nor is it a mere catalogue of 
names that is thus repeated, to feed the pride of their descen- 


dants. 


“ In their conversations,” says Mrs. Grant, “ the heroic actions, the 
wise or humorous sayings, the enterprises, the labours, the talents, or 
even the sufferings of their ancestors, are perpetually remembered. 
These are so often, and so fondly descanted on, where all the world 
abroad is shut out, that the meanest particulars become hallowed by 
their veneration of the departed, and are carried on from father to son 
with ineredible accuracy and fidelity. I must be supposed to mean 
such anecdotes as did honour to the memory of their ancestors. De- 
parted vice and folly sleep in profound oblivion. No one talks of the 
faults of conduct, or defects in capacity of any of his forefathers. 
They may be, perhaps, too faithfully recorded by some rival family ; 
but, among a man’s own predecessors, he only looks back upon sages 
and heroes. 

‘¢ And even among the lowest classes, a man entertains his sons and 
daughters in a winter night, by reciting the plaintive melody, or 
mournful ditty, which his great grandmother had composed on the 
death of her husband, who had lost his life crossing an overswelling 
stream, to carry, in time of war, an important message for his chief ; 
or of her son, who perished in trying to bring down the nest of an 
eagle, which preyed on the lambs of the little community—or who 
was lost in the drift, while humanely searching for the sheep of a sick 
or absent neighbour.” I. 20, 21. 


Now, of all the practices that could be devised to ®xalt the 
characters, and expand the minds of an illiterate peasantry, we 
cannot form a conception of any so powerful as this perpetual 
commemoration of the virtues and exploits of their ancestors— 
this early discipline of pride and ambition engaging them to look 
both before and after,—connecting them at once in an honourable 
manner with the past and the future,—and leading them to value 
themselves both as sustaining the reputation of men distinguished 
in their generation, and destined to be remembered by their pos- 
terity either with triumph or with shame :—These are the feel- 
ings which the pride of ancestry is, in other countries, supposed 
to raise in the breasts of the noble and exalted ; but in the High- 
lands of Scotland, they seem to have possessed that of the most 
obscure individual,—and probably produced the most powerful 
effects upon those who were reduced, by the homeliness of their 
external circumstances, to look oftenest back upon this soothing 
remembrancer of their individual importance. In other countries, 
a man of the lower ‘orders can seldom look back beyond his 
grandfather,—and never leoks forward beyond his son. He 
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sordid in the main, and his conversation equally regardless of 
the feelings of those around him. The only difference probably 
will be, that he may endeavour to disguise his awkwardness and 
inward sense of inferiority, by a ludicrous imitation, or an affect- 
ed contempt of the elegance which he despairs of attaining ;-- 
producing, on the one hand, that miserable affectation which ren- 
ders so much of middle life. both wretched and ridiculous,—and, 
on the other, that coarse and purse-proud insolence which now 
and then overcomes us with a still worse abomination. Opulent 
vulgarity, indeed, is not often met with in perfection, except 
among those who have recently acquired their wealth by some 
mechanical employment: and there, it is not wonderful that it 
should appear—what indeed it is—the vulgarity of an ordinary 
tradesman, magnified and illuminated by its situation. 

It would be easy, in ike manner, to show, that the politeness 
by which the higher ranks are distinguished, arises almost en- 
tirely from their possessing, though no doubt in a higher degree, 
those very advantages which seem in earlier times to have be- 
longed to the whole community—-the self-estimation produced 
by the consciousness of being on a level with what is highest in 

* — society—-the variety of occupation which enriches and enlivens 
the faculties—-the leisure which enables, and indeed compels 
them to seek amusement in society—-their dependance upon the 
esteem of their associates for all that is left them to desire—and 
the impossibility of obtaining, by the help of law or public au- 
thority, those objects that are most essential to their happiness.~— 
But it is more to the purpose to apply all this to the character of 
our Highlanders. 

While they lived under the pure and undecayed influence of 
their clannish institutions, they not only enjoyed all those ad- 
vantages which we have enumerated as common to tribes in 

| that stage of civilization, but several others that were in some 
degree peculiar to themselves. Mrs. Grant insists a great deal 
upon their having been, from the first of time, an unconguered 
nation, and a nation that had made great but effectual sacrifices 
for the preservation of their freedom. We are not disposed to 
ascribe a great deal to this. ‘The Highlanders, if not conquered, 
were at least driven from the field; nor is a nation apt to feel 
degraded, because its ancestors were in ancient times overcome 
by superior force. The descendants of Caractacus, like the de- 
scendants of Hector, Cato, or Brutus, have at least as much rea- 
son to be proud of their lineage as the issue of their conquerors. 
It is however of far greater and more substantial importance to ob- 
serve, that the Highlanders have preserved, more unbroken and 
entire than any subsisting nation, the genealogies of their clans, 
even in their humblest ramifications. Having been fixed for innu- 
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merable centuries in the same spots, and without the intermix- 


ture of colonists or conquerors, their family histories have been 
preserved for a period which would appear incredible to the 
mongrel inhabitants of the plains: nor is it a mere catalogue of 
names that is thus repeated, to feed the pride of their descen- 


dants. 


“In their conversations,” says Mrs. Grant, “ the heroic actions, the 
wise or humorous sayings, the enterprises, the labours, the talents, or 
even the sufferings of their ancestors, are perpetually remembered. 
‘These are so often, and so fondly descanted on, where all the world 
abroad is shut out, that the meanest particulars become hallowed by 
their veneration of the departed, and are carried on from father to son 
with ineredible accuracy and fidelity. I must be supposed to mean 
such anecdotes as did honour to the memory of their ancestors. De- 
parted vice and folly sleep in profound oblivion. No one talks of the 
faults of conduct, or defects in capacity of any of his forefathers. 
They may be, perhaps, too faithfully recorded by some rival family ; 
but, among a man’s own predecessors, he only looks back upon sages 
and heroes. 

““ And even among the lowest classes, a man entertains his sons and 
daughters in a winter night, by reciting the plaintive melody, or 
mournful ditty, which his great grandmother had composed on the 
death of her husband, who had lost his life crossing an overswelling 
stream, to carry, in time of war, an important message for his chief ; 
or of her son, who perished in trying to bring down the nest of an 
eagle, which preyed on the lambs of the little community—or who 
was lost in the drift, while humanely searching for the sheep of a sick 
or absent neighbour.” I. 20, 21. 


Now, of all the practices that could be devised to ®xalt the 
characters, and expand the minds of an illiterate peasantry, we 
cannot form a conception of any so powerful as this perpetual 
commemoration of the virtues and exploits of their ancestors— 
this early discipline of pride and ambition engaging them to look 
both before and after,—connecting them at once in an honourable 
manner with the past and the future,—and leading them to value 
themselves both as sustaining the reputation of men distinguished 
in their generation, and destined to be remembered by their pos- 
terity either with triumph or with shame :—These are the feel- 
ings which the pride of ancestry is, in other countries, supposed 
to raise in the breasts of the noble and exalted ; but in the High- 
lands of Scotland, they seem to have possessed that of the most 
obscure individual,—and probably produced the most powerful 
effects upon those who were reduced, by the homeliness of their 
external circumstances, to look oftenest back upon this soothing 
remembrancer of their individual importance. In other countries, 
a man of the lower ‘orders can seldom look back beyond his 
grandfather,—and never looks forward beyond his son. He 
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has no conception of acting up to the character of his ancestors, 
and no anxiety for the name he may transmit to his posterity. 
He feels nothing strongly but his own insignificance, and the 
selfish and debasing propensity to seek only the present gratifica- 
tion of a being that seems born to be forgotten. 

This self-estimation of the Highlanders, however, is further 
stimulated and fostered, as it appears to us, by his rivalry, or 
rather by his jealousy and scorn of his neighbours in the low 
country. When men know no other manners than those that 
belong to their own society, they look upon them merely as na- 
tural, and never think of referring to them as subjects either 
of shanié or exultation. If their habits lead them to be brave, 
and active, and ingenious, they do not imagine that there is any 
greater merit in their possessing these qualities, than in their 
possessing each two eyes and two hands :—But if they have in 
their vicinity a race who are deficient in the accomplishments 
they value most highly, and who pretend to undervalue them 
for defects which produce no inconvenience, they immediately 
begin to rate themselves considerably higher,—and to cultivate, 
with double assiduity, the qualifications which minister most to 
their pride ; at the same time that they insensibly borrow a lit- 
tle from their despised neighbours,—and correct, by their ex- 
ample, some of the most obvious defects in their own institutions. 
Mrs. Grant has represented in strong, and, we believe, in just 
colours, the mutual antipathy of these contiguous races. 


“ No two nations ever were more distinct, or differed more com- 
pletely from each other, than the Highlanders and Lowlanders ; and 
the sentiments with which they regarded each other, was at best a 
kind of smothered animosity. 

* The Lowlander considered the Highlander as a fierce and savage 
depredator, speaking a barbarous language, and inhabiting a gloomy 
and barren region, which fear and prudence forbid all strangers to 
explore. The attractions of his social habits, strong attachments, 
and courteous manners, were confined to his glens and to his kindred. 
All the pathetic and sublime charms of his poetry, and all the wild 
wonders of his records, were concealed in a language difficult to ac- 
quire, and utterly despised as the jargon of barbarians by their 
southern neighbours. 

*¢ if such were the light in which the cultivators of the soil regarded 
the hunters, graziers, and warriors of the mountains, their contempt 
was amply repaid by their high spirited neighbours. They again re- 
garded the {owlanders, as a vei y inferior mongrel race of intruders ; 
sons of little men, without heroism, ancestry, or genius; mechanical 
drudg’s. who could neither sleep out on the snow, compose extem- 
pore sons, :e.ite long tales of wonder or of wo, or live without bread 
and without shelter, for weeks together, following the chase. What- 
ever was mean or effejninate, whatever was dull, slow, mechanical, or 
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tarpid, was in the highlands imputed to the Lowlanders, and exempli- 
fied by some allusion to them : while, in the low country, every thing 
. ferocious or unprincipled—every species of awkwardness or igno- 
rance—of pride or of insolence, was imputed to the Highlanders.” 
I. p. 27—29. 


The most powerful, however, of all the causes that contributed 
to give an air of dignity and refinement to the whole Highland 
population, is no doubt the great abundance and the lofty charac- 
ter of their popular poetry. We would not, upon any account, 
take such an occasion as the present to enter into the controversy 
r as to the authenticity of some celebrated works, purporting to be 
translations from their poetry ;—but, that poetry has existed in 
great quantities, from a very remote antiquity, in those regions, 
and possessing the same general tone that characterizes these 
translations, is a fact perfectly notorious to all who have con- 
versed with the natives, and which might indeed have been anti- 
cipated from a well known part of their institution. We allude 
now to the regular establishment, not only of Senachies or gene- 
alogists, but of Bards or poets, in all considerable families,—an 
establishment suggested naturally by their pride of ancestry, and 
- their delight in the praises of their illustrious progenitors. These 
- — circumstances, too, would naturally determine the character of 
7s the poetry that was produced. Being intended primarily to ce- 
lebrate the virtues and exploits of departed chiefs and warriors, 
it would treat principally, and with the customary exaggerations, 
of feats of arms and generosity ; and be prolonged into eloquent 
lamentations for departed heroes, invocations to their ghosts, and 
exhortations to their descendants. It would assume, therefore, 
an heroic, and enthusiastic, and melancholly tone : and, without 
allowing any thing for the ardent temperament of the people, or 
the inspiration of their adventurous way of life, and the sublime 
aspects of the regions they inhabited, it is impossible to doubt 
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that, in the course of ages, these national epics must have accu- 
, mulated, and been diffused in very extraordinary abundance. 
Consider now the prodigious effects that must have been pro- 


duced on the character of a people so circumstanced, by the pre- 
valence of such a body of poetry. In the first place, it is to be 
observed, that it was almost all preserved by oral tradition, and 
published and diffused among the descendants of those whom it 
celebrated, by those extraordinary recitations which are still known 
| to form the favourite entertainment of a Highland winter evening. 
| Among a people fond of society, and abounding in leisure, it was 
: diffused, therefore, much more universally than any written poe- 
| try can ever be, even in the most improved and cultivated socie- 

ties. In these, there must always be many who cannot read, and 
many who will not; and of those who both can and will, a grea! 
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proportion will be found to dedicate themselves to other branches: 
of study, and to have neither taste nor leisure for the perusal of 
poetry. Every man, however, can listen; and where the whole 
stock of literature consists in poetry, the chance is, that every man 
has listened to a great deal of it. 

But, in the second place, and this is of still greater giles 
it should be remembered, that their poetry was accommodated, 
in a most singular degree, to the character and capacity, to the 
prejudices and affections, of those for whose use it was produced, 
It did not treat, like most of the written poetry of Europe, of re- 
mote regions and nations long ago extinguished ; of gods that are 
known to have had no exintetice, « or men whose existence is known 
only to the learned and studious : It spoke of the exploits of their 
own progenitors ;—of the very mountains and the valleys, to the 
echoes of which it was recited; of the fields of battle, where they 
still saw the mouldering bones and the rusted arms of their kin- 
dred ;—of the feats and the fall of chiefs, whose gathered heaps 
still met their eyes in the desert. It painted no manners, but 
those with which their own experience was faimiliar ;—it recount- 
ed no prodigies that were not still current in their belief, and re- 
ported no language but that which was ever resounding in their 
ears. It is impossible that such poetry as this should not be lis- 
tened to with eagerness, and treasured up in the memory with 
avidity: And itis equally impossible that it should not produce a 
great and conspicuous eflect upon the character and manners of 
those to whom its study not only stood in the place of all litera- 
ture, but constituted an occupation and a duty of the first magni- 
tude. Every step they took after their enemies, their game, or 
their cattle, presented to their eyes the scene of some lofty descrip- 
tion, or some daring exploit. Ever y valley and every cliff, —eve- 
ry river, and cavern, and defile, reminded them of some feat of 
their ancestors ; and ev ery such tent was clothed, in their concep- 
tion of it, in the brightness of poetical description, and rose to 
their recollection with all the splendid accompaniments of sub- 
Jime imagery or passionate expression, with which the genius of 
the poet had invested it. Their poetry was not written, indeed, 
in books, which might be illegible or neglected ; but it was writ- 
ten on the rocks and the mountains, the cairns, and the caverns 
of their country, and in the hearts, and lives, and daily occupa- 
tions of its inhabitants. Even if such poetry had existed in the 
low country, it would not have produced the same effects,—for 
it would not have existed alone; and there would have been nei- 
ther leisure nor disposition in the body of the people to attend to 
ite But, in reality, it never did exits in the low country. The 
gods and heroes of our dignified poetry, are beings quite incom- 
prehensible, and uninteresting to the uninstructed; and the few 
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jumble ballads that have been indited upon subjects accommo- 
dated to their condition, are calculated to do any thing but to 
expand the heart, or elevate the imagination. In the Highlands, 
however, there is no one so poor as not to reckon chieftains and 
celebrated warriors in his genealogy ; and, the humblest peasant 
being early fed with legends of his ancestors’ glory, finds no poe- 
try so congenial to his taste, as that which is devoted to their 
praise. : 

Without going further, then, into this curious subject, we think 
it may be asserted, without any great extravagance, that this uni- 
versal pride of family, with its cherished domestic chronicles, 
added to their early and continual familiarity with such a species 
of poetry as has been described, must have communicated to the 
Highland tribes a degree both of polish and of elevation, which 
we would look for in vain among the more luxurious common- 
alty oi the South; and that this ‘ traditionary and poetical edu- 
cation, as Mrs. Grant has happily termed it, in which every one 
is unintentionally trained, may have done as much for the illite- 
rate natives of the Grampians, as could have been accomplished 
by a more systematic course of instruction. 

These, accordingly, are the elements to which Mrs. Grant as- 
cribes the extraordinary polish and gentleness of deportment, for 
which she contends so fondly in her mountaineers ; but she adds, 
that they were harmonized and reduced to form,—moulded and 
fitted for society, by the habit of frequenting the castles, and the 
company of their chieftains. After enlarging, with great zeal, 
upon the deeper and more fundamental sources of their ease and 
politeness, and expressing a sufficient degree of contempt for 
those who think that such qualities are exclusively the growth of 
courts, she proceeds— 


t 


‘“‘ However, to conciliate those very refined persons, it may be as 
well to own, what is in fact literally true, that much of the polish, su- 
peradded to the courtesy of the mountains, was owing to the frequen- 
cy of courts among them. In the superior culture of the heart and of 
the imagination, no doubt, they had their origin. But, in the halls of 
the chieftains, they ‘ received the form and pressure’ which so much 
distinguished them. This, too, is obvious from the symptoms of decay 
that begin to appear since the diminution of feudal influence. 

‘“ ‘l'o keep awake the unseen vigilance which guards the barriers of 
good breeding, there must be something to excite both awe and admi- 
ration. ‘The petty pomp ofa Chieftain’s castle was quite enough to 
produce this effect on him who had never seen any thing finer, and 
who supposed his own chief to be the first of human beings; and this 
chief, though possessed of little more knowledge than the meanest of 
his vassals, might, nevertheless, be a very tolerable model for the man- 
ners of his clan. Nothing can be more erroneous than the prevalent 
idea, that a Highland Chief was an ignorant and unprincipled tyrant, 
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who rewarded the abject submission of his followers with relentless 
cruelty and rigorous oppression. He was, on the contrary, the father 
of his people: gracious, condescending, and beloved. Far from being 
ruled by arbitrary caprice, he was taught from the cradle to consider 
the meanest individual of his clan, as his kinsman and his friend, whom 
he was born to protect, and bound to regard. He was taught, too, to 
venerate old age, to respect genius, and to place an almost implicit de- 
pendance on the counsels of the elders of his clan. Nay, so great was 
the prevalence of public spirit over private inclination, among those 
habituated to consider theinselves as born for the good of others, that 
a chieftain seldom contradicted the opinion of his counsellors, in the 
most personal of all concerns, his choice of a companion for life. 

* Conscious power, and the habit of receiving universal respect, 
gave dignity to his manners—still more elevated by that loftiness of 
conception, incident to him, who thinks not of himself, but enlarges his 
comprehension by balancing continually in his mind the concerns of 
many. Beloved as he knew himself to be, it is not likely that he 
should want “ the ease 

“ Which marks security to please.’ I. p. 206—208. 





The slight sketch which we have now given of the Highland 
character, imperfect as it necessarily is, would, however, be still 
more incomplete, if we were not to take some notice of that sin- 
gular trait, which has rendered it necessary to say so much in its 
explanation ; we mean, the habitual reserve—half proud and halt 
timid—with which they endeavour to conceal, among strangers, 
the peculiarities that distinguish and do honour to their race. 


“ Nothing,” says Mrs. Grant, “ was so terrible to the punctilious 
pride of a Highlander as ridicule. To any but his countrymen he 
carefully avoided mentioning his customs, his genealogies, and above 
all, his superstitions. Nay, in some instances, he affected to speak of 
them with contempt, to enforce his pretensions to literature or philo- 
sophy. These early impressions however, and all the darling absur- 
dities and fictions connected with them, only lay dormant in his mind, 
to be awakened by the first inspiring strain of his native poetry, the 
blast from the mountain he had first ascended, or the roar of the tor- 
rent that was wont to resound by the balls of his fathers. The mo- 
ment that he felt himself within the stony girdle of the Grampians, 
though he did not yield himself a prey to implicit belief, and its be- 
wildering terrors and fantastic inspirations, still he resigned himself 
willingly to the sway of that potent charm—that mournful, yet pleas- 
ing illusion, which the combined influence of a powerful imagination 
and singularly warm affections have created and preserved in those 
romantic regions. That fourfold band, wrought by music, poetry, ten- 
derness, and melancholy, which connects the past with the present, 
_ and the material with the immaterial world, by a mystic and invisible 
tie ; which all born within its influence feel, yet none, free from sub- 
jection to the potent spell. can comprehend. This partial subjection 
to the early habits of resignation to the wildering powers of song and 
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superstition, is a weakness to which no educated and polished High- 
‘lander will ever plead guilty: It is a secret sin, and, in general, he 
dies without confession. 1. 35—37. 


The only important trait that remains, is that of their Super- 
stitions ; and we cannot say that we find these either very inter- 
esting or very remarkable. Many of the stories, however, in 
which they are embodied, contain curious and incidental views 
of their character and state of manners; and furnish Mrs. Grant 
with abundant opportunities for the display of her powers of 
description. One of the most striking is the following, which 
was told, it is said, by a very poor and illiterate woman, in the 
course of an exhortation which she addressed to a lady in her 
neighbourhood, who had abandoned herself to excessive sorrow 
on the loss of a favourite child. It related to an adventure which 
happened in Glen Blanchar, a recess in the central Highlands, 
which Mrs. Grant describes as being— 


—‘“the most dreary and detached of all places of human habitation, 
and in winter the most stormy and inaccessible. There was however,’ 
she adds, ‘ much summer grazing about it ; and its remoteness, and the 
rocky barriers with which nature had surrounded it, saved from all en- 
croachment the few daring tenants who risked their lives by wintering 
there. They grew wealthy in cattle; and as none but themselves 
understood the art of managing them during the stormy season in 
that recess, their rent was never heightened ; and they lived in their 
own way in great plenty and comfort. 

‘“¢ One peasant, in particular, whose wealth, wisdom and beneficence, 
gave him great sway in this elevated hamlet, was fortunate in all re- 
spects but one. He had three very fine children, who all, in succes- 
sion, died after having been weaned, though, before, they gave every 
promise of health and firmness. Both parents were much afflicted ; 
but the father’s grief was clamorous and unmanly. They resolved 
that the next should be suckled for two years, hoping, by-this, to 
avoid the repetition of such a misfortune. They did so; and the child, 
by living longer, only took a firmer hold of their affections, and fur- 
nished more materials for sorrowful recollection. At the close of the 
second year, he followed his brothers ; and there were no bounds to 
the affliction of the parents. 

“ There are, however, in the economy of Highland life, certain 
duties and courtesies which are indispensable; and for the omission of 
which nothing can apologize. One of those is, to call in all their 
friends, and feast them at the time of the greatest family distress. The 
death of the child happened late in the spring, when sheep were 
abroad in the more inhabited s¢raths ; but, from the blasts in that high 
and stormy region, were still confined to the cot. In a dismal snowy 
evening, the man, unable to stifle his anguish, went out, lamenting 
aloud for a lamb to treat his friends with at the late-wake. At the door 
of the cot, however, he found a stranger standing before the entrarice. 
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He was astonished, in such a night, to meet a person so far from any 
frequented place. The stranger was plainly attired; but had a coun- 
tenance expressive of singular mildness and benevolence, and, address- 
ing him ina sweet, impressive voice, asked him what he did there 
amidst the tempest. He was filled with awe, which he could not account 
for, and said, that he came for a Jamb. 6 What kind of lamb do you 
mean to take?’ said the stranger. ‘ The very best I can find,’ he re- 
plied, ‘ as it is to entertain my friends; and I hope you will share of it.” 
* Do your sheep make any resistance when you take away the lamb, 
or any disturbance afterwards?’ ‘ Never,’ was the answer. ‘ How dif- 
ferently am I treated !’ said the traveller. ‘ When I come to visit my 
sheepfold, I take, as I am well entitled to do, the best lamb to myself; 
and my ears are filled with the clamour of discontent by these ungrate- 
ful sheep, whom I have fed, watched, and protected.’ 

“ He looked up ina maze; but the vision was fled. He went however 
for the lamb, and brought it home with alacrity. He did more: It 
wasthe custom of these time—a custom, indeed, which was not ex- 
tinct till after 1745, for people to dance at late wakes. It was a mourn- 
ful kind of movement, but still it was dancing. The nearest relation of 
the deceased often began the ceremony weeping ; but did however, be- 
gin it, to give the example of fortitude and resignation. This man, on 
other occasions, had been quite unequal to the performance of this 
duty ; but at this time, he immediately, on coming in, ordered music 
to begin, and danced the solitary measure appropriate to such occa- 
sions. The reader must have very little sagacity or knowledge of the 
purport and consequences of visions, who requires to be told, that 
many sons were born, lived, and prospered afterwards, in this reform- 


ed family.” I. p. 184—88. 


The followmg has less local peculiarity in its circumstances ; 
but is rather a good specimen of the dreary apparition,—to say 
nothing of the advantage of having been told to Mrs. Grant, by 
the very lady who witnessed it. She, and an only brother were 
left orphans in early youth; and loved each other the better for 
having no one else to love. ‘The youth died at college at Aber- 
deen—and his sister was inconsolable. 


“ Tt is not to be told how much the loss of a beloved object was ag- 
gravated by his thus dying, where he could not be buried with his fa- 


thers; and where the mourner could not visit his grave, and bedew it 


with the offerings of affection. Night after night she sat up, weeping 
incessantly, and calling in frantic agony on the beloved name, which 
was all she had left of what was once so dear to her. 

«“ At length, in a waking dream, or very distinct vision, her brother 
appeared to her in his shroud, and seemed wet and shivering. ‘ Why, 
selfish creature, said he, why am I disturbed with the impious extra- 
vagance of thy sorrow? I have a long journey to make through dark 
and dreary ways, before I arrive at the peaceful abode, where souls at- 
tain their rest—Till thou art humble and penitent for this rebellion 
against the decrees of Providence, every tear thou shedest falls on this 
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giark shroud without drying ; and every night thy tears still mere chill 
and encumber me. Repent, and give thanks for my deliverance from 
many sorrows.” I, p. 180—182. : 


The whole population, indeed, believe firmly in ghosts,—and 
most of them upon their own experience. Mrs. Grant, we sus- 
pect, has not had this advantage,—but she assures us that the 
belief is universal; and upon this ground triumphantly refutes 
the scepticism of a Saxon critic, who has founded some doubts 
of the authenticity of certain Celtic poems, on the prodigious 
quantity of apparitions which they contained. It would have been 
just as reasonable, she observes, to have questioned the accuracy 
of a map of Scotland, on account of the incredible number of hills 
which it represented ! Most of these aerial visitants appear, like 
their brethren in other countries, in the gloom and solitude of 
the night ; but some, which seem peculiar to the Highlands, make 
their approach in broad day. ‘These are all blessed spirits ; and 
appear with an air of divine beauty and benignity, to sooth, with 
a silent and momentary smile, the desolated objects of tiéir affec- 
tion. : 

The following story might easily be matched in the Lowlands ; 
but we insert it out of respect to the pious and intelligent clergy- 
man upon whose authority it is given by our author. ‘This wor- 
thy person was accustomed, Mrs. Grant informs us, 


‘‘—to go forth and meditate at even; and this solitary walk he al- 
ways directed to his churchyard, which was situated in a shaded spot, 
on the banks ofa river. There, in a dusky October evening, he took 
his wonted path, and lingered, leaning on the churchyard wall, till it 
became twilight, when he saw two small lights rise from a spot within, 
where there was no stone, nor memorial of any kind. He observed 
the course these lights took, and saw them cross the river, and stop at 
an opposite hamlet. Presently they returned, accompaiied by a larger 
light, which moved on between them, till they arrived at the place from 
which the first two set out, when all the three seemed to sink into the 
earth together. 

“ The good man went into the churchyard, and threw a few stones 
on the spot where the light disappeared. Next morning he walked 
out early, called for the sexton, and showed him the place, asking, if 
he remembered who was buried there. The man said, that many 
years ago, he remembered burying in that spot, two young children, 
belonging to a blacksmith on the opposite side of the river, who was 
now a very old man. ‘The pastor returned, and was scarce sat down 
to breakfast, when a message came to hurry him to come over to pray 
with the smith, who had been suddenly taken ill, and who died next 
day.” I. p. 259-261. 


We add one other legend, which is more characteristic of the 
peculiarities of Highland manners. When a chief goes from 
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home, his castle, is watched every night by his adherents. ‘This, 
which was probably a very necessary precaution in ancient times, 
has now degenerated into a mere form or compliment ; and is dis- 
charged by some gentleman of the clan sitting up in the great 
room of the castle, with his servant, till daybreak. One of these 
watchmen came to perform this duty not very long ago, and 
brought with him a young lad, who had never seen a large room 
or a large picture in his life, and seemed very much struck, from 
his first entrance, with the silent array of family portraits which 
gazed upon him from the walls. His master sat down quietly 
by the fire ; and the youth in the recess of a window, at a respect- 
ful distance. 


“ The master, after watching till near morning, was overpowered 
with sleep. The servant, full of wonder and speculation, was kept 
awake by the novelty of the scene around him. He perceived, how- 
ever, that his master slumbered, and, feeling a sudden chill, attempt- 
ed to rise and awaken him. He was suddenly arrested by astonish- 
ment, when the great folding doors were silently thrown open, and 
two footmen in the family livery came in bearing lights. They were 
followed by some of the family who had been dead for years, and 
whose wan and ghastly visages “looked not like inhabitants of the 
earth’? Their dress and behaviour, however, exactly resembled 
that of their fellow-mortals in the same condition of life. Pope tells 
us of female Sylphs or Gnomes, who, “though they play no more, 
o’erlook the cards .” but these phantoms went further ;—the card 
tables were placed, and they actually sat down to play. They con- 
versed, too, a great deal; but though this intruder on their amuse- 
ments saw their lips moving, and their gestures varying, he never 
heard the sound of their voices. 

“ His terror was much augmented by recognizing in one of the 
footmen a kinsman of his own, who in his lifetime had served in the 
castle in that capacity ; the dusky gray of the dawn now began to ap- 
pear ; the shadowy troop rather hastily returned the way they came. 
In passing, however, one of them turned towards the watcher, and 
breathed upon him—It was a cold breath, that seemed to freeze the 
blood in his veins. The cock crew, and his master wakened. The 
poor visionary begged to be carried home, being unable to move. His 
request was immediately complied with; he called his friends about 
him, and narrated all that had happened to him, adding, that the hand 
of death was upon him, and nothing could save him. He died in three 
days after, of a fever and delirium.” I. p, 228—230. 


Fairies abound greatly in the Highlands; and bear .the same 
character for courtesy, nimbleness, and occasional attachment to 
mortals, which endear them to the inhabitants of the plains. They 
are far better accommodated, however, with suitable scenery, if 
Mrs. Grant has not exaggerated in the following and several 
Other descriptions. 
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‘¢ In the narrow part of the valley through which the Spey makes 
rts way from the parish of Laggan downwards to that of Kingussie, 
there is some scenery of a very singular character. ‘To the south, the 
Spey is seen making some fine bends round the foot of wooded hills. 
It is bordered by a narrow stripe of meadow, of the richest verdure, 
and fringed with an edging of beautiful shrubbery. On the north side 
rises, with precipitous boldness, Craigow, or the Black Rock, the sym- 
bol and boundary of the clan who inhabit the valley. It is very black, 
indeed; yet glitters in the sun, from the many little streams which de- 
scend from its steep, indeed perpendicular, surface. In the face of this 
lofty rock are many apertures, occasioned by the rolling down of por- 
tions of the stone, from which echoing noises are often heard. This 
scene of terror overlooks the soft features of a landscape below, that is 
sufficient, with this association, to remind us of what has been said of 
“ Beauty sleeping in the lap of horror.” An eminence, as you ap- 
proach towards the entrance to the strait, appears covered with regu- 
larly formed hillocks, of a conical form, and of different sizes, clothed 
with a kind of dwarf birch, extremely light-looking and fanciful, sigh- 
ing and trembling to every gale, and breathing odours after a calm 
evening shower, or rich dewy morning. In the depth of the valley, 
there is a lochan (the diminutive of loch) ef superlative beauty. It 1s 
a round, clear, and shallow bason, richly fringed with water lilies, and 
presenting the clearest mirror to the steep wooded banks on the south, 
and the rugged face of the lofty and solemn rock which frowns darkly 
to the north. On the summits, scarce approachable by human foot, 
is the only nest of the gosshawk, now known to remain in Scotland : 
and, in the memory of the author, the nearest farm to this awful pre- 
cipice was held by the tenure of taking down, every year, one of the 
young of this rare bird for the lord of the soil. 

“ The screaming of the birds of prey on the summit, the roaring of 
petty waterfalls down its sides, and the frequent falls of shivered stone 
from the surface, made a melancholy confusion of sounds, very awful 
and incomprehensible to the travellers below, who could only proceed 
on a very narrow path on the edge of the lake, and under the side of 
this gloomy rock.—lIt did not require a belief in fairies to look round 
for them in this romantic scene. If one had merely heard of them, an 
involuntary operation of fancy would summon them toa place so suited 
for their habitation.” I. p. 265—268. 


These regular little eminences, beset with bilberry and fox- 
glove, and overgrown with the light foliage of the birch and 
mountain-ash eternally playing round them, are called temhans, 
and universally believed to be the habitation of this innocent and 
amiable race. ‘The youths that tend their cattle in the open so- 
litudes around, are frequently cheered by the music of small 
sweet pipes, issuing from those lovely hillocks ; and some daring 
mortals have lingered among them long enough, to hear them 
turning their bread on their tiny platters within, and to smell the 
odour of the oatcakes which they were baking over their central 
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fires! ‘Their poetry abounds in songs and little wild storiés; re 
lating to this wonderful population. 


“ One of these,” says Mrs. Grant, “ which I have heard sung by 
children at a very early age, and which is just to them the Babes in 
the ‘Wood, I can never forget. The affecting simplicity of the tune, 
the strange wild imagery, and the marks of remote antiquity in the 
little narrative, gave it the greatest interest to me, who delight in 
tracing back poetry to its infancy. 

“ A little girl had been innocently beloved by a fairy, who dwelt 
in a tomhan near her mother’s habitation. She had three brothers, 
who were the favourites of her mother. She herself was treated 
harshly, and tasked beyond her strength: Her employment was to go 
every morning and cut a certain quantity of turf from dry heathy 
ground for immediate fuel ; and this with some uncouth and primitive 
implement. As she passed the hillock, which contained her lover, he 
regularly put out his hand with a very sharp knife, of such power, 
that it quickly and readily cut through all impediments. She return- 
ed cheerfully and early with her load of turf; and, as she passed by 
the hillock, she struck on it twice; and the fairy stretched out his 
‘hand through the surface; and received the knife. 

‘The mother, however, told the brothers that her daughter must 
certainly have had some aid to perform the allotted task. They watch- 
ed her, saw her receive the enchanted knife, and forced it from her. 
They returned ; struck the hillock, as she was wont to do; and when 
the fairy put out his hand, they cut it off with his own knife. He 
drew in the bleeding arm, in despair; and supposing this cruelty 
was the result of treachery on the part of his beloved, never saw her 
more.” I. p. 285, 286. 


Their other superstitions are not very remarkable. They 
have a strong impression of the impiety of boasting, or making 
an ostentatious display of the advantages with which Providence 
may have blessed them ; and firmly believe, that such conduct 
is sure to be punished by a speedy privation of the good fortune 
thus unsuitably borne. Mrs. Grant has a great number of sto- 
ries in proof of this severe retribution. Upon the same princi- 
ple, it is held to be of very ill omen to praise a young child—or 
even a calf, without a previous invocation of the Deity; and if, 
this prelude should be omitted by an ignorant or irreverent stran- 
ger, it is immediately supplied, in a tone of anger and alarm, by 
the orthodox bystanders ; and the whole family are uneasy fora 
week, for the consequences of so rash an action. Besides a 
whole system of deep learning about evil eyes, and social spirits 
of all complexions, they have personified a variety of diseases 
and sources of evil, which have not had that honour, we believe, 
in any other country. The small-pox, in particular, is spoken 
of with great respect and veneration, under the form of a beau- 
tiful woman clethed in green; who may be frequently seen m 
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the gray dawn, leaning over the beds of dying infants; and 
whom no careful mother will ever mention by any other name 
than that of Boiadch, or “‘the Beauty.” It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that they use no such ceremony with the znoculated small- 
pox, of which they speak boldly, and with some degree of con- 
tempt, under the name of “the Doctor’s small-pox.” 

From this view of the character and superstition of the High- 
landers, as they existed under the ancient frame of their society, 
Mrs. Grant is naturally led to consider the changes which have 
been recently produced by the Southern education and multiplied 
wants of their chieftains. In our review of Lord Selkirk’s work 
on Emigration, we have a very full detail of the circumstances 
which have led to this partial depoptlation, and of the plans that 
have been suggested tc soften the necessary sufferings by which 
it is attended. Mrs, Grant speaks very feelingly, and very sensi- 
bly, on the subject. She draws a striking picture of the wretched- 
ness and degradation which the Highlander necessarily experi- 
ences, when he is driven out from this Eden of his imagination, 
divorced forever from the dwellings of his fore-fathers, and from 
all the objects, occupations, and amusements, to which his habits 
and affections were conformed. Nature never meant him, she says, 
for a manufacturer ;—fixing him to a loom is like yoking a stag 
in a plough,—and will not, in the end, turn out a more profitable 
experiment. Even the villages which have been established on 
the borders of his own country, cannot save him, or intercept his 
fall. According to our author, there is but one effectual resource. 


“If any thing recovers him from his hopeless apathy, it must be 
the ‘ spirit-stirring fife,’ or the martial pipe of his ancestors, calling 
him to the field of honourable strife. Here, if at all, the Highlander 
resumes the energy of his character, and finds room to display once 
more the virtues of habit and of sentiment; for here he is generally 
associated with beings like himself, and here his enthusiasm finds an 
object. His honourable feelings, his love of distinction, his contempt 
for danger, and, what is of equal importance in the military life, his 
ealm fortitude, stern hardihood, and patient endurance, all find scope 
for exercise. Here, too, mingled with his countrymen, he tells and 
hears the tales of other times,—beguiles the weary watch of night 
with the songs that echoed through the halls of his chief,—or repeats, 
on the toilsome march, the loveditty inspired by the maiden that first 
charmed him with the smile of beauty, and the voice of melody, in his 
native glen. 

“ These recollections and associations preserve, in pristine vigour, 
the fairest trait in the Highland character. Social and convivial as 
Donald’s inclinations are, when others join the mirthful band, and 
share the cup of festivity, he retires to his barrack or his tent, and adds 
the hard-saved sixpence to the little hoard, which the paymaster pro- 
mises to remit home, to pay his father’s arrear of rent, or purchase 
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a cow for his widowed mother.—Poor Donald is no mechanic: he can- 
not, like other soldiers, work at a trade when in quarters: Yet, day 
after day, with unwearied perseverance, he mounts guard for those 
who have this resource, to add a little to this fund, sacred to the dear- 
est charities of life—the best feelings of humanity. This sobriety pre- 
serves alive the first impressions of principle,—the rectitude, the hum- 
ble piety, and habitual self-denial, to which a camp life, or the unset- 
tled wanderings that belong to it, are so averse ” II. p. 135——-137. 


From the touching view of the condition of the exiled retain- 
er, Mrs. Grant turns to contemplate the altered character and 
manners of the chief, by which this exile has been made neces- 
sary ; and is very eloquent in contrasting the substantial power, 
dignity and enjoyment of their forefathers, with the paltry con- 
veniencies and luxurious accommodations for which their de- 
scendants have sacrificed all this happiness and glory. 


“ \When a Highland chief,” says she, “ looked, from some eminence, 
into his subject Strath, and saw the blue smoke of twenty hamlets rise 
through the calm air of a bright summer morning,— when he viewed 
those quiet abodes of humble content, with the perfect consciousness 
that there was no individual contained in them, but what regarded 
him, with fond and proud attachment, as his friend and protector, to 
save or serve whom he would cheerfully die,—what monarch would 
compare with him in genuine power, and heartfelt consciousness of 
being loved and honoured beyond all other earthly beings! And how 
perverted is the taste that would induce a man to deprive himself of 
such faithful adherents, and drive them out to miserable exile, for all 
the paltry profits to be derived from the change !’’—* To tear them,” 
she adds, “ from their birthplace, and the tombs of their fathers, is to 
inflict a more unhallowed torture than Ai‘neas, when he tore up the 
myrtle plants from the grave of Polydorus, and saw the roots drop 
blood at parting from their parent earth ! And, would that the lord of 
his native home would but regard the anguish of the expatriated High- 
lander with half the compunction, which this phenomenon excited in 
the breast of the pious chief !” 


She then proceeds to show, and we think in a very satisfac- 
tory and convincing manner, that though the chief may raise his 
rents by the expulsion of his ancient followers, he cannot possibly 
succeed in making the Highlands a place of luxurious abode, and 
must either return, in some degree, to the ancient system of man- 
ners, or adopt the more usual, but degrading, alternative of an 
entire town life. A country laid out into one vast desert of sheep- 
walks, she observes, can supply nothing but wool and mutton to 
its inhabitants; and almost every article that is wanted for the 
consumption of a luxurious family, must be brought, by impas- 
sable roads, from a vast distance. Even if the proprietor should 
endeavour to obviate this inconvenience, in some degree, by 
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keeping a farm in his own hands, she shows that, without the 
prompt and cordial assistance of « dependant population, the nature 
of the climate ts such, that he could neither lay in his fuel, nor sow 
nor reap his crop, without maintaining a far greater number of 
jabourers than are wanted where the crops are far more valuable. 


“ The laird’s kindly tenants,” she adds, “ in the olden time, and still 
in many places, paid a part of their rent in what is called kain, consist- 
ing of a stated quantity of poultry and eggs, and, in some instances, 
lambs and wedders. This kept always a fulness in the house ; and pro- 
moted a pleasing and popular intercourse. When the good woman 
brought her kain, the lady of the mansion, not only ordered her to eat 
in her presence, but graciously inquired for her family and welfare ; 
and found no mean satisfaction in listening to language, eloquent, res- 
pectful, and impressive. The kain was a due; yet received as a gift ; 
and there was a constant intercourse of kindness. Powder, shot, snuff, 
and simple medicines, were bestowed with courteous liberality; and 
fish, game, kids, and lambs, in their season, came in as gifts from all 
quarters. But how incomprehensible is this strife betwixt gracious- 
ness and gratitude, to those who have not witnessed the manners of 
past times! and how different was such a household, from the cold and 
hungry state, to which wealth cannot give warmth or plenty!” I. p. 
166, 168. 


We should now be preparing to take our farewell of Mrs. 
Grant and her Highlanders: yet we think it but fair, before we 
part with them, to lay before our readers an actual example of 
those powers of thought and expression, and of that lofty and en- 
thusiastic character which she has so vehemently asserted to be 
communicated to the lowest of the race, by the nature of their 
situation and employments. For this purpose, we shall therefore 
subjoin a few stanzas of a modern Gaelic poem, which she has 
translated, she assures us, quite literally, and printed at large in 
the work before us. ‘The author of this singular production was 
unable either to read or write,—lived all his days in a state of 
extreme poverty,—and had never followed any profession but 
that of a hunter. In his youth, he inhabited a lonely cottage 
among the mountains; but, as the infirmities of old age came 
upon him, had been forced to remove to a more temperate and 
populous district. ‘The occasion of his composing this poem is 
narrated by our author as follows. 


“ One night, in autumn 1772 or 1773, I am not sure which, as he 
was sitting quietly in the cottage where he resided, some cattle-drovers 
came in, called for whisky, and began to divide their profits. They 
addressed some conversation to him, and offered him liquor. Habitu- 
ally sober and taciturn, he declined both, and sat, looking on in an ab- 
solute silence. At first they were provoked at finding him so unso- 
cial, and finally suspected him of being a spy, waiting to discover what 
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profit they made of their bargains. They got up in a rage, and turned 
the poor hunter out of doors. He took shelter in a barn, and had lain 
long in solitary meditation, when he discovered a more suitable asso- 
ciate. This was an owl, seated on a beam opposite to him. He was 
too much chagrined by his late expulsion, to sleep ; and, to banish the 
sense of the insult, amused himself with composing the following 
poem, containing a sketch of the occupations and delights of his 
former life.” II. p. 245, 246. 


The poem is far too long to be extracted; and, indeed, we 
have left ourselves room only for a few detached stanzas, in the 
multiplied epithets of which, the curious reader may trace the 
genius of an original language,—and all, we think, will be struck 
with the tone of enthusiasm and pathos, which, ‘this untutored 
bard has contrived to communicate to an effusion. which treats 
neither of love, nor of battles, nor of any of the subjects which 
address themselves to the greater passions of our nature. After 
an imaginary and striking dialogue with the owl, he addresses 
himself to the rock Guanich, the most conspicuous eminence in 
the range in his favourite sport. 


‘ Rock of my heart! the secure rock— 

That rock where my childhood was cherished ! 
The joyous rock,—fresh, flowery, haunt of birds,—~ 
The rock of hinds, and bounding stags.— 


Loud were the eagles round its precipices,— 
Sweet its cuckoos and swans. 

More cheering still the bleating 

Of its fawns, kid-spotted. 


Rock of my heart !—the great rock ! 

Beloved is the green plain under its extremity. 

More delightful is the deep valley behind it, 

Than the rich fields and proud castles of the stranger ! 


More pleasant to me than the humming song of the rustic, 
Over the quern, as he grinds the crackling corn. 

The low cry of the stag, of brownish hue, 

On the declivity of the ‘mountain in the storm. 


Rock of my heart! thou rock of refuge ! 

The rock of leaves, of water-cresses, of freshening showers ;— 
Of the lofty, beautiful, grassy heights : 

Var distant from the shelly brink of the sea. 


On the hillock of fairies I sit, where the retiring sun 
Points his last beam upwards to the summit of the hill. 
I look on the end of Loch Treig :— 


The sheltering rock where the chase was wont to be. 
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F see the dark lakes dim at a distance ; 

I see the mighty pile, and many-coloured mountain :_ 

I see in the deep vale, the last dwelling of Ossian of Fingal : 
I see the hill of flat sepulchral stones. 


I see the towering Bennevis, 

And the red cairn at its foot ; 

And the deep and secret corry behind it. 

I see the lonely western mountains, and the sea beyond them. 


Once more I hail the streamy hill ; 

Honoured as it is above the hills around. 

Hail to Loch Eroch side, haunt of many deer! 
It was my happiness to be there. 


Carry my blessing to the lake, 

Extended far, and deeply sheltered, 

To the water of Lemina of the wild ducks ; 
Nurse of the spotted fawn and kid. 


Lake of my heart art thou! O lake ! 
Where played the shy water-fowl : 
And many a white and stately swan 
Did swim slowly amid their sport. 


Haunts of my youth! I have now addressed you all.— 
Unwillingly do I take my leave of you :— 

Of you and your swift inhabitants,— 

The deer of the deep glens between the little hills. 


The most sorrowful farewell that ever was taken 
Of the deer in whom was my great delight. 

I shail never more direct the hounds :— 

land thou, my faithful white dog. 


The thick wood has taken from you the roee— 

The steepy height has taken from me the stag. 

Yet are we not disgraced, my hero! 

For age has fallen upon us both.” II. 251, 253, 254, 257——m260. 


This is certainly rather of a loftier mood than we should ex- 
pect from a huntsman or whipper-in of Saxon breed ; and would 
have appeared still more heroical, if we had been able to make 
room for “‘ the banners of Alexander of the Glen,” and the com- 
memoration of various other worthies of high rank and prowess. 
But it is absolutely necessary that we should now draw to a con- 
clusion. 

The Letters annexed to these Essays, are like all Mrs. Grant’s 
letters, lively, impressive, and original ; though sometimes in 
bad taste, and generally verbose. For the benefit of those who 
have not seen her former collection, we annex a few specimens. 
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“ T tell you, C. [am sometimes tempted to say, with Wat Tyler’s 
mob, “It was never merry world since gentlemen came up ;” that 
is to say, since all manner of people must needs be ladies and gen- 
tlemen. There is no fixed standard for sentiment or opinion, more 
than for rank or place. Change, endless mutation, is the thing ; and 
while people are chasing a Proteus with vain diligence, the pursuit 
leaves no leisure for friendship, or for any serious or tranquil enjoy- 
ment. People must wear every thing that is new,—must read every 
thing that is new,—and for that only reason ;——-must be every where,— 
see every thing,—and know every body. The consequence is, that 
they are like rich people’s children, who know no pleasure but getting 
new toys, breaking them, and throwing them away; while ours build 
a house of turf and pebbles, spend a whole day in gathering materials, 
call, and almost think it a palace, when they have done,—and then 
rejoice over it for a week, from the triumph of their conscious efforts 
in producing it. 

“ Dear C. whatever you learn, do not learn to despise peace, friend- 

ship, and needle work. That unquenchable thirst for amusement, 
that urges some people, without a rural idea, without materials for 
thought, to fly through these recesses in summer, merely to change, 
and to say they have been in odd, wild places, is a fatal symptom of a 
deranged system. What can one expect of young people, drunk with 
conceit, idleness, and boundless liberty, but what happens to other 
drunken people,—transitions from the feverish joys of an irregular 
imagination, to irksome languor, and intolerable self-reproach? IT. 
p. $16---318, 
' Certainly a female writer is an incongruous thing! Minerva and 
the Muses never married ; and they were in the right of it— When I 
tell you that | write almost extempore, it is not to boast of my blun- 
ders, but to make the truest, best apology for writing at all: which 
would have been inexcusable, either in my past happy or sorrowful 
days, if I devoted much time to that occupation.—I feel very sore 
about the dissertation, in this age of doubt, when people begin to cavil 
when they get out of the cradle, and go on doubting, till they find 
truth in the grave. II. p. 291, 292. 

“ If I have any romance with me, it is really and literally the romance 
of real life. The world does not suit me: It is cold, it is corrupt, it 
is joyless—I zwst have pleasures, and they must be pure. At the 
same time, I walk with the fear of common sense before my eyes ; 
and therefore dare not join my brethren and sisters, the children of 
fancy, in their excursion to fairyland; having sagaciously discovered 
that enchanted region to be like the lion’s den—many tracts of beasts 
going in, but none of any returning. The highway, again, is too 
crowded for me. People who think of nothing but running straight 
forward would justle me into the ditch, while I was dreaming of 
Elysium. I| had therefore a little quiet footpath of my own, which I 
took pleasure in decorating with simple flowers, cherished by ny own 
hands Into that I allured others, who e jually bated sloth and bustle; 
and there we cultivated friendship, and gathered its fruits. Nothing 
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was distorted, nothing was exaggerated ; yet every thing was bright- 
ened and enlivened. II. p. 276—277. 

« I have said my say, and closed my evidence: Further I shall ne- 
yer, by any provocation, be led. My feet are much too tender to tread 
the thorny paths of controversy. I feel elastic and thankful, as the 
period draws near, when we shall all shelter in that blessed asylum, 
Woodend. This, to be sure, is a very beautiful, though very expen- 
sive place. I sit here, like an owl in a turret, contemplating the scene 
I have no desire to mix in. Sometimes I go a while down to the 
pump-room, but oftener to the woody rocks that rise above our dwell- 
ing, to see Mr. P.’s ships sail by ; or catch with delight the cold blast 
from Caledonia, and think I see it waving the amber locks of my 
dear boy, or bending the trees planted by his still dearer father round 
our once happy dwelling.” II. p. 322, 323. 


There is a very animated letter, giving an account of the va- 
riations of her own feelings and opinions as to the comparative 
merit of the Highlands and Lowlands. When she first went to 
reside in the former, the tranquil cheerfulness and comfort of the 
cultivated country continually haunted her imagination; and, 
long after she had learned to love the majestic aspect ot the 
mountains, and to decypher the lofty character of their natives, 
she still hankered after the softer delights of the plains she had. 
left behind. An opportunity at last occurred of visiting these 
regretted regions; and the result is described as follows. 


“ In 1793, I again went southwards, and began to look for the beau, 
tiful country I had left behind. It was gone. I saw nothing round me 
but tame, flat nature, apd formal, frigid art. The people were such a 
set of new-sprung, insulated beings, so uninteresting : And for the 
mobility—bless them !—they were so ungraceful and ungracious, so 
devoid of all courtesy and all sentiment !—the worst of them were like 
bears, and the very best like sheep at most. O how I did lift up my 
joyful voice, when I drew near the mountains of Perthshire! and at 
the pass of Killicrankie I worshipped the genius of the mountains with 
devotion the most ardent! And this morning I mounted the height 
above the house—beheld the rising sun irradiate so many beautiful 
wreaths of mist, slowly ascending the aerial mountains ;—nay, more, 
I had the whole parish in my view at once, and saw the blue smokes 
of eighteen hamlets at once, slowly rising through the calm dewy air; * 
every one of which hamlets had some circumstance about it that in- 
terested me, or some body in it that I knew or cared for. How popu- 
lous, how vital is the Strath! And with what a mixture of emotions 
did I behold it!” II. p. 389-41. 


This to be sure, is not exactly the style of Madame du Def- 
fand ;—and yet there are very many people-who will like it quite 
as well: And even those who would be most scandalized at the 
comparison, must confess, that it indicates a far loitier, a far 
purer, and a far happier character, than that of the witty ladv. 
with whese it may be contrasted. 
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FROM THE CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 


Buchanan’s Discourses and Christian Researches in Asia. 


Description of the Inquisition at Goa, of the White and Black Jews in India, 


and of the Armenian Christians.* 


IN the course of his travels through different parts of the 
Kast, the author had an opportunity of witnessing the degrading 
effects produced by the papal corruptions. On one occasion he 
beheld the tower of Juggernaut employed to celebrate a Christian 
festival. While the author reviewed these corruptions, he was 
always referred to the Inquisition at Goa, as the fountain head. 
This determined him, if possible, to visit Goa before he left 
India. He had learnt, from every quarter, that this tribunal was 
still in operation, though restricted as to the publicity of its pro- 
ceedings ; and that its power extended to the extreme boundary 
of Hindostan. 


“ That, in the present civilized state of Christian nations in Europe, 
an inquisition should exist at all under their authority, appeared 
strange ; but that a papal tribunal of this character should exist under 
the implied toleration and countenance of the British government; 
that Christians, being subjects of the British empire, and inhabiting 
the British territories, should be amenable to its power and jurisdic- 
tion, was a statement which seemed to be scarcely credible ; but, if 
true, a fact which demanded the most public and solemn representa- 
tion.” p. 240. 


Dr. Buchanan accordingly adopted the resolution of visiting 
Goa, and, after overcoming difficulties which would have deterred 
any man less bold than himself, we find him lodged in the con- 
vent of the Augustinians, in that city, under the especial protec- 
tion of Josephus a Doloribus, one of the Inquisitors. ‘The whole 
of Dr. Buchanan’s journal, while he remained at Goa, would 
prove, in the highest degree, interesting to our readers ; but our 
limits oblige us to be content with a single extract. We are per- 
suaded that no one who reads it will object to its length. 


“ Goa, Augustinian Convent, 27th Jan. 1807. 

* On the second morning after my arrival, I was surprised by my 
host, the inquisitor, coming into my apartment, clothed in dlack robes 
from head to foot; for the usual dress of his order is white. He said 
he was going to sit on the tribunal of the holy office. “I presume, 
father, your august office does not occupy much of your time.” 


* Former notice of Dr. Buchanan’s Researches, &c. are to be found in the 
Ath yol. of the Select Reviews,—page 297 and 396. 
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“Yes,” answered he, “ much. I sit on the tribunal three or four days 
every week.” 

« | had thought, for some days, of putting Dellon’s book into the 
inquisitor’s hands ; for if I could get Lim to advert to the facts stated 
in that book, I should be able to learn, by comparison, the exact state 
of the inquisition at the present time. In the evening he came in, as 
usual, to pass an hour in my apartment. After some conversation I 
took the pen in my hand to write a few notes in my journal ; and as if 

F to amuse him, while {i was writing, I took up Dellon’s book, which was 
a lying with some others on the table, and handing it across to him, 
c asked him whether he had ever seenit. It was in the French lan- 
n guage, which he understood well. “ Relation de ’ Inquisition de Goa,” 


iS pronounced he, with a slow, articulate voice. He had never seen it 
1. before, and began to read it with eagerness. He had not proceeded 
ft far, before he betrayed evident symptoms of uneasiness. He turned 
1S hastily to the middle of the book, and then to the end, and then ran, 
ny over the table of contents at the beginning, as if to ascertain the full 
ry extent of the evil. He then composed himself to read, while I con- 
tinued to write. He turned over the pages with rapidity, and when 
he came:to a certain place, he exclaimed in the broad Italian accent, 
rey “ Mendacium, Mendacium.” I requested he would mark those pas- 
ed sages which were untrue, and we should discuss them afterwards, for 
ler that I had other books on the subject. “ Other books,” said he, and 
it ; he looked with an inquiring eye on those on the table. He continued 
ng reading till it was time to retire to rest, and then begged to take the 
‘ice book with him. 
, if “It was on this night that a circumstance happened which caused 


\ta- my first alarm at Goa My servants slept every night at my chamber 


door, in the long gallery, which is common to all the apartments, and 
. not far distant from the servants of the convent. About midnight I 
IN§ We was waked by loud shrieks and expressions of terror, from some per- 
red son in the gallery. In the first moment of surprise I concluded it 





on- must be the 4/guazils of the holy office, seizing my servants to carry 
rec- them to the inquisition. But, on going out, I saw my own servants 
ole standing at the door, and the person who had caused the alarm (a boy 


wuld of about fourteen) at a little distance, surrounded by some of the 
our priests, who had come out of their cells on hearing the noise. The 
per- boy said he had seen a sfectre, and it was a considerable time before 
the agitations of his body and voice subsided——Next morning, at 
breakfast, the inquisitor apologized for the disturbance, and said the 


7. boy’s alarm proceeded from a “ phantasma animi,” a phantasm of the 
my § imagination. 
‘obes 


_ “ After breakfast we resumed the subject of the inquisition. The 
said i inquisitor admitted that Dellon’s description of the dungeons, of the 
me; torture, of the mode of trial, and of the Auto da Fé were, in general, 
€. just: but he said the writer judged untruly of the motives of the in- 
(uisitors, and very uncharitably of the character of the holy church ; 

the fe 22d I admitted that, under the pressure of his peculiar suffering, this 
might possibly be the case. The inquisitor was now anxious to know 

‘o what extent Dellon’s book had been circulated in Europe. I told 
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him that Picart had published to the world extracts from it, in his cele. 
brated work called “ Religious Ceremonies ;” together wrth plates of 
the system of torture and burnings at the Auto da Fé. I added that 
it was now generally believed in Europe that these enormities no longer 
existed, and that the inquisition itself had been totally suppressed ; but 
that I was concerned to find that this was not the case. He now be- 
gan a grave narration to show, that the. inquisition had undergone a 
change in some respects, and that its terrors were mitigated. 

*‘ T had already discovered, from written or printed documents, that 
the inquisition at Goa was suppressed by royal edict, in the year 1775, 
and established again in 1779. The Franciscan Father before men- 
tioned, witnessed the annual Auto da Fé, from 1770, to 1775. “ It 
was the humanity, and tender mercy of a good king,” sald the old 
father, “ which abolished the inquisition.” But immediately on his 
death, the power of the priests acquired the ascendant, under the 
queen dowager, and the tribunal was re-established, after a bloodless 
interval of five years. It has continued in operation ever since. It 
was restored in 1779, subject to certain restrictions, the chief of which 
are the two following, “ That a greater number of witnesses should-be 
required to convict a criminal than were before necessary ;”’ and, 
“ That the Auto da Fé should not be held publicly as before ; but that 
the sentences of the tribunal should be executed privately, within the 
walls of the inquisition.” 

“In this particular the constitution of the new inquisition 1s more 

eprehensible than that of the old one ; for as the old father expressed 
it, ‘ Nunc sigillum non revelat inquisitio.—Formerly the friends of 
those unfortunate persons who were thrown into its prison, had the 
melancholy satisfaction of seeing them once a year walking in the pro- 
cession of the Auto da Fé; or if they were condemned to die, they 
witnessed their death, and mourned for the dead. But now they have 
no means of learning for years whether they be dead or alive. The po- 
licy of this new code of concealment appears to be this, to preserve 
the power of the inquisition, and at the same time to lesson a public 
odium ofits proceedings, in the presence of British dominion and civ- 
ilization. I asked the father his opinion concerning the nature and fre- 
quency of the punishments within the walls. He said he possessed no 
certain means of giving a satisfactory answer ; that every thing trans- 
acted there was declared to be ‘sacrum et secretum.’ But this he 
knew to be true, that there wereonstantly captives in the dungeons: 
that some of them are liberated , ae jong confinement, but that they 
never speak afterwards of what passed within the place. He added 
that, of ailthe persons he had known, Who had been liberated, he never 
knew one who did not carry about with -him what might be called, 
‘the mark of the inquisition :’ that is to say, who did not show, in the 
solemnity of his countenance, or in his peculiar demeanor, or his ter- 
ror of the priests, that he had been in that dreadful place. 

“ The chief argument of the inquisitor to prove the melioration of 
the inquisition was the superior Aumanity of the inquisitors. I re- 
marked that I did not doubt the humanity of the existing officers ; but 
what availed humanity in an inquisitor he must pronounce serftenct 
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according to the laws of the tribunal, which are notorious enough ; and 
a relansed Heretic must be burned in the flames, or confined for life 
in a dungeon, whether the inquisitor be humane or not. But if, said I, 
you would satisfy my mind completely on this subject, ‘show me the 
inquisition.” He said 1t was not permittcé to any person to see the in- 
quisition. | observed that mine might be considered as a peculiar case, 
that the character of the inquisition, and the expediency of its longer 
continuance had been called in question ; that I had myself written on 
the civilization of India, and might possibly publish something more 
upon that subject, and that it could not be expected that I should pass 
ever the inquisition without notice, knowing what I did of its proceed- 
ings ; at the same time I should not wish to state a single fact without 
his authority, or at least his admission of itstruth. I added that he 
himself had been pleased to communicate with me very fully on the 
subject, and that in all our discussions we had both been actuated, I 
hoped, by a good purpose. The countenance of the inquisitor evidently 
altered on receiving this intimation, nor did it ever after wholly re- 
gain its wanted frankness and placidity. After some hesitation, how- 
ever, he said, he would take me with him to the inquisition the next 
day.—I was a good deal surprised at this acquiescence of the inqui- 
sitor, but I did not know what was in his mind. 

“ Next morning, after breakfast, my host went to dress for the holy 
office, and soon returned in his inquisitorial robes. He said he would 
go half an hour before the usual time, for the purpose of showing me 
the inquisition. The buildings are about a quarter of a mile distant 
from the convent, and we proceeded thither in our manjeels.* On 
our arrival at the place, the inquisitor said to me, as we were ascending 
the steps of the outer stair, that he hoped I should be satisfied with a 
transient view of the inquisition, and that I would retire whenever he 
should desire it. I took this as a good omen, and followed my conduc- 
tor with tolerable confidence. 

He led me first to the great hall of the inquisition. We were met 
at the door by a number of well dressed persons, who, I afterwards 
understood, were the familiars, and attendants of the holy office. They 
bowed very low to the inquisitor, and looked with surprise at me. 
The great hall is the place in which the prisoners are marshalled for 
the procession of the Auto da Fé. At the procession described by 
Dellon, in which he himself walked barefoot, clothed with the painted 
garment, there were upwards of one hundred and fifty prisoners. I 
traversed this hall for some time, with a slow step, reflecting on its 
former scenes, the inquisitor walking by my side in silence. I thought 
of the fate of the multitude of my fellow-creatures who had passed 
through this place, condemned by a tribunal of their fellow-sinners, 
their bodies devoted to the flames, and their souls to perdition. And 
I could not help saying to him, ‘ would not the holy church wish, in 
her mercy, to have those souls back again, that she might allow 
them a little further probation?’ The inquisitor answered nothing, but 
beckoned me to go with him to a door at one end of the hall. By this 


* A kind of palankeen 
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door he conducted me to some small rooms, and thence to the spa. 
cious apartments of the chief inquisitor. Having surveyed these, he 
brought me back again to the great hall; and I thought he seemed now 
desirous that I should depart. ‘ Now, father,’ said I, ‘lead me to the 
dungeons below ; I want to sce the captives.’——‘ No,’ said he, ‘ that can- 
not be.’—I now began to suspect that it had been in the mind of the 
Inquisitor, from the beginning, to show me only a certain part of the 
inquisition, in the hope of satisfying my inquiries in a general way. I 
urged him with earnestness, but he steadily resisted, and seemed to be 
offended, or rather agitated, by my importunity. | intimated to him 
plainly, that the only way to do justice to his own assertions and argu- 
ments, regarding the present state of the inquisition, was to show me 
the prisons and the captives. ! should then describe only what I saw; 
but now the subject was left in awful obscurity —* Lead me down,' 
said I, ‘ to the inner building, and let me pass through the two hune 
dred dungeons, ten feet square, described by your former captives. Let 
me count the number of your present captives, and converse with 
them. I want to see if there be any subjects of the British govern- 
ment, to whom we owe protection. I want to ask how long they have 
been here, how long it is since they beheld the light of the sun, and 
whether they ever expect to see it again. Show me the chamber of 
torture ; and declare what modes of execution, or of punishment, are 
now practised within the walls of the inquisition, in heu of the public 
Auto da Fé. If, after all that has passed, father, you resist this reason- 
able request, I shall be justified in believing, that you are afraid of ex- 
posing the real state of the inquisition in India.’ To these observations 
the inquisitor made no reply; but seemed impatient that I should 
withdraw. ‘ My good father,’ said I, ‘ I am about to take my leave of 
you, and to thank you for your hospitable attentions,’ (it had been be- 
fore understood that I should take my final leave at the door of the in- 
quisition, after having seen the interior), ‘ and I wish always to pre- 
serve on my mind a favourable sentiment of your kindness and can- 
dour. You cannot, you say, show me the captives and the dungeons; 
be pleased then merely to answer this question; for I shall believe 
your word :—How many prisoners are there now below, in the cells of 
the inquisition ‘’ The inquisitor replied, ‘ That is a question which I 
cannot answer.’ On his pronouncing these words, I retired hastily 
towards the door, and wished him a farewell. We shook hands with 
as much cordiality as we could at the moment assume; and both of 
us, I believe, were sorry that our parting took place with a clouded 
countenanee. 

“ rom the inquisition I went to the place of burning, in the Cam- 
fio Sunto Lazaro, on the river side, where the victims were brought to 
the stake at the Auto da Fé. It is close to the palace, that the viceroy 
and his court may witness the execution ; for it has ever been the policy 
of the inquisition to make these spiritual executions appear to be the 
executions of the state. An old priest accompanied me, who pointed 
out the place and described the scene. As I passed over this melan- 
choly plain, I thought on the difference between the pure and benign 
doctrine, which was first preached to India ig the apostolic age, and 
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<hat bloody code, which after a long night of darkness, was announced 
to it, under the same name! And | pondered on the mysterious dis- 
pensation, which permitted the ministers of the inquisition, with their 
racks and flames, to visit these lands, before the heralds of the Gospel 
of Feace. But the most painful reflection was, that this tribunal should 
yet exist, unawed by the vicinity of British humanity and dominion. I 
was not satisfied with what I had seen or said at the inquisition, and I 
determined to go back again. The inquisitors were now sitting on the 
tribunal, and I had some excuse for returning ; for I was to receive 
from the chief inquisitor a letter which he said he would give me be- 
fore | left the place, for the British Resident in Travancore, being an 
answer to a letter from that officer. 

“ When I arrived at the inquisition, and had ascended the outer 
stairs, the door-keepers surveyed me doubtingly, but suffered me to 
pass, supposing that I had returned by permission and appointment of 
the inguisitor. I entered the great hall, and went up directly towards 
the tribunal of the inquisition, described by Dellon, in which is the 
lofty crucifix. I sat down on a form, and wrote some notes; and then 
desired one of the attendants to carry in my name to the inquisitor. 
As | walked up the hall, I saw a poor woman sitting by herself on a 
bench by the wall, apparently in a disconsolate state of mind. She 
clasped her hands as I passed, and gave mea look expressive of her 
distress. This sight chilled my spirits. The familiars told me she 
was waiting there to be called up before the tribunal of the inquisition. 
While I was asking questions concerning her crime, the second in- 
quisitor came out in evident trepidation, and was about to complain 
of the intrusion ; when I informed him J had come back for the letter 
from the chief inquisitor. He said it should be sent after me to Goa; 
and he conducted me with a quick step towards the door. As we pass- 
ed the poor woman, I pointed to her, and said with some emphasis, 
‘ Behold, father, another victim of the holy inquisition!’ He answer- 
ed nothing. When we arrived at the head of the great stair, he bowed, 
and I took my last leave of Josephus a Doloribus, without uttering a 
word.” p. 250—264. 


The English government, we are happy to say, had anticipat- 
ed the author’s suggestion, as to the propriety of interfering, by 
means of its influence with the Portuguese government, to abo- 
lish the power of the inquisition. We trust they will pay an 
equally humane attention to that other enormity which has been 
mentioned, the immolation of females, perpetrated as it is in ‘our 
own territories, and within the unquestionable sphere of our own 
independent jurisdiction. 

Dr. Buchanan visited Colonel Macaulay, the British Resident 
in Travancore, from whom he states himself to have derived 
much valuable information, and whom he represents as the warm 
friend of Christianity. After residing with this officer a few 
days, they proceeded together to Udiamper, formerly the resi- 
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in 1599, the Archbishop of Goa convened the synod of the 
Syrian clergy, when he burned the Syrian and Chaldaic books, 
From Udiamper they went to Cande-nad, to confer with the 
Syrian bishop, and found that he had commenced the translation 
of the Scriptures into the language of Malayala. ‘They then 
visited Cranganore, the seat of a Romish archbishopric, to which 
45 churches are subject. Not far from Cranganore 1s the town 
of Paroor, where there is an ancient Syrian church, bearing the 
name of St. Thomas, and supposed to be the oldest in Malabar. 
Dr. Buchanan took a drawing of it. At Verapoli, the residence 
of Bishop Raymondo, the Pope’s apostolical vicar in Malabar, 
there is a college for the sacerdotal office, where the students are 
taught the Latin and Syriac languages. ‘The apostoiscal vicar 
superintends 64 churches, exclusive both of the 45 already men- 
tioned, and of the large diocesses of Cochin and Quilon, whose 
churches extend to Cape Comorin, and are visible from the sea. 


“ The view of this assemblage of Christian congregations,” observes 
Dr. Buchanan, “ excited in my mind, mingled sensations of pleasure 
and regret ; of pleasure to think that so many of the Hindoos had been 
rescued from the idolatry of Brahma, and its criminal worship ; and 
of regret when I reflected that there was not to be found among the 
whole body, one cepy of the Holy Bible. 

“ The Apostolic Vicar is an Italian, and corresponds with the Socie- 
ty ‘de propaganda Fide.’ He is a man of liberal manners, and gave 
me free access to the archives of Verapoli, which are upwards of two 
centuries old. Inthe library I] found many volumes marked ‘ Liber 
hereticus prohibitus.’ Every step I take in Christian India, I meet 
with a memento of the Inquisition. “The Apostolical Vicar, however, 
does not acknowledge its authority, and places himself under British 
protection. He spoke of the Inquisition with just indignation, and, in 
the presence of the British Resident, called it ‘a horrid tribunal.’ I 
asked him whether he thought I might with safety visit the Inqvisi- 
tion, when I sailed past Goa; there being at this time a British force 
in its vicinity It asserted a personal jurisdiction over natives who 
were now British subjects: and it was proper the English government 
should know something of its present state. The Bishop answered, 
‘I do not know what you might do, under the protection of a British 
force ; but I should not like (smiling, and pressing his capacious sides,) 
to trust my body in their hands.’ 

“We then had some conversation on the subject of giving the 
Scriptures to the native Roman Catholics. I had heard before, that 
the Bishop was by no means hostile to the measure. I told him that 
I should probably find the means of translating the Scriptures into the 
Malabar language, and wished to know whether he had any objection 
to this mode of illuminating the ignorant minds of the native Chris- 
tians. He said he had none. _! visited the Bishop two or three times 
afterwards. At our last interview he said, ‘I have been thinking of 
the good gift you are meditating for the native Christians ; byt believe 
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me, the Inquisition will endeavour to counteract your purposes by 
every means in their power.’ 1] afterwards conversed with an intelli- 

ent native priest, who was well acquainted with the state and charac- 
ter of the Christians, and asked him, whether he thought they would 
be happy to obtain the Scriptures ‘—*‘ Yes,’ answered he, ‘ those who 
have heard of them. I asked, if he had got a Bible himself !—* No,’ 
he said ; but he had seen one at Goa.’ ”’ p. 226, 227. 


The account of the Syriac manuscripts, which Dr. Buchanan 
succeeded in obtaining, and of the ancient tablets, on which are 
recorded the rights and privileges granted to the Christians, sup- 
posed to have been lost, but lately recovered by the exertions of 
Colonel Macaulay, has been, in some measure, anticipated in our 
volume for 1807. Most of these manuscripts, together with cop- 
per-plate fac-similies of the tablets, are deposited in the public 
library of the university of Cambridge. 

The translation of the Scriptures into the Malayalim, which 
was set on foot, as we have seen, at Dr. Buchanan’s suggestion, 
was prosecuted by the Bishop without intermission. In the fol- 
lowing year Dr. Buchanan visited Travancore a second time, and 
carried the manuscript version of the New Testament to Bombay 
to be printed, learned natives being sent from Travancore to su- 
perintend the press. It is intended to continue the translation un- 
til the whole Bible is completed. The British and Foreign Bible 
Society have voted a large supply of paper in aid of the design. 
Dr. Buchanan likewise urges the printing of an edition of the 
Syriac Scriptures for distribution in Malayala, and also in Me- 
sopotamia. We trust that the Bible Society will not be inatten- 
tive to this important object. 

Before our author quits the subject of the Romish christians, 
he takes occasion to recommend that the Holy Scriptures, in Por- 
tuguese, should be sent to illuminate the 3000 priests of Goa, as 
well as the vast number of Roman catholics, in different parts of 
india, who speak and read the Portuguese language. The Por- 
tuguese language prevails wherever there are, or have been, set- 
tlements of that nation. Their descendants people those immense 
coasts, which extend from the vicinity of the Cape of good Hope 
to the sea of China, as well as a great part of the western coast 
of Africa. In many of the places which Dr. Buchanan visited, 
though full of Portuguese, he could not hear of a single copy of 
the Portuguese Scriptures. At the same time, ‘ There is a Por- 

tuguese press at Tranquebar, and another at Vepery, near Mad- 
ras; and pecuniary aid only is wanted from Europe to multiply 
copies, and to circulate them round the coasts of Asia. The Por- 
tuguese language is certainly a most favourable medium for dif- 
fusing the true religion in the maritime provinces of the East.” 
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the Latin and Portuguese Vulgate Bible, from the hands of the 
English nation.” 

Dr. Buchanan next adverts to the languages of Persia and 
Arabia. ‘The number of natives already professing Christianity 
in Persia, and who are, therefore, prepared to receive a version 
of the Scriptures, 1 is considerable. Besides this, the Persian lan- 
guage is known far beyond the limits of Persia Proper. It is 
spoken at all the Mahommedan courts in India, and is the usual 
language of judicial proceedings, even under the British govern- 
ment in Hindostan. “ It is next in importance,” in the opinion of 
Dr. Buchanan, “ to the Arabic and Chinese, in regard to the ex- 
tent of territory through which it is spoken, being generally under- 
stood from Calcutta to Damascus.” In the work of translating 
the Scriptures into the Persian, a work requiring a perfect know- 
ledge, not of that language only, but of the Arabic also, Sabat, 
with whose name the readers of the Christian Observer are well 
acquainted, and Mirza Filrut, a Persian by descent, and a man of 
learning, who visited England some years ago, and now acts as 
Persian teacher in the College of Fort William, are employed, 
under the superintendence of the Rev. Henry Martyn, who is 
himself an Arabic and Persian scholar, and skilled in the original 
tongues of the sacred Scriptures. The Gospels of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke had already been printed, and a number of copies 
of them deposited for sale, in the Bibliotheca Biblica, at Calcutta, 
so long ago as May, 1810. 

The importance of the Arabic language, in diffusing a know- 
ledge of christianity, is universally admitted. It is read in every 
quarter of Europe, Asia, and Africa, where Mahommedanism 
prevails. A version of the whole Bible in Arabic has, indeed 
reached us; but its language is antiquated, being probably up- 
wards of a thousand years old ; and although the republication of 
this version, which is that of the Polyslot, now proceeding under 
the patronage of the Bishop of Durham, is likely to answer many 
valuable purposes, yet it seems highly desirable that a version of 
it should be obtained which shall not be liable to the same objec- 
tions with the present, and which from its style, may “ command 
respect even in Nujed and Hejaz.””, Mr. Martyn has circulated 
proposals for such a work, which have met with very liberal en- 
couragement in India, and we trust will meet with equally libe- 
ral patronage in England. It is a work, the importance of which 
can hardly be overrated. When it is completed, ‘© we will begin,” 
says Mr. Martyn, “to preach to Arabia, Syria, Persia, Tartary, 
part of India and of China, half of Africa, all the sea-coast of the 
Mediterranean and Turkey, and one tongue shall suffice for them 
all.” It was expected that the translation of the New Testament 
would be completed by the end of the present year. 
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Mr. Martyn himself is more immediately engaged in the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into the Hindostanee language, for which 
he is peculiarly qualified. He has already translated the liturgy of 
the church of England into that tongue ; and the work is esteem- 
ed by competent judges to be a faithful version of the sublime 
original. He now uses it in his ministrations. He has also trans- 
lated the parables of our Saviour into the same language, with 
an explanation subjoined to each. | 

After some valuable observations on the Prophecies, calculated 
to excite a warm interest in favour of the Jews, Dr. Buchanan 
proceeds to give some account of his intercourse with them while 
in India. 

“ Cochin, Feb. 4, 1807. 
“JT have been now in Cochin, or its vicinity, for upwards of two 
months. and have got well acquainted with the Jews. They do not live 
jn the city of Cochin, but in a town about a mile distant from it, called 
Jews’-Town. It is almost wholly inhabited by the Jews, who have two 
respectable synagogues. Among them are some very intelligent men, 


_who are not ignorant of the present history of nations. There are alsa 


Jews here from remote parts of Asia, so that this is the fountain of in- 
telligence concerning that people of the East; there being constant 
communication by ships with the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, and the 
mouths of the Indus, The resident Jews are divided into two classes, 
called the Jerusalem or White Jews; and the ancient or Black Jews, 
The White Jews reside at this place. The Black Jews have alsoa syn- 
agogue here ; but the great body of that tribe inhabit towns in the in- 
terior of the province. I have now seen most of both classes. My in- 
quiries referred chiefly to their antiquity, their manuscripts, and their 
sentiments concerning the present state of their nation.” p. 304, 305. 


The following is the narrative, given by the White Jews, of 
their first arrival in India. 


“ After the second temple was destroyed, (which may God spee- 
dily rebuild!) our fathers, dreading the conqueror’s wrath, departed 
from Jerusalem, a numerous body of men, women, priests, and Le- 
vites, and came into this land. There were among them men of repute 
for learning and wisdom ; and God gave the people favour in the sight 
of the king who at that time reigned here, and he granted them a place 
to dwell in, called Cranganor. He allowed them a patriarchal jurisdic- 
tion within the district, with certain privileges of nobility ; and the 
royal grant was engraved, according to the custom of these days, on a 
plate of brass. This was done in the year from the creation of the 
world 4250 (A. D. 490); and this plate of brass we still have in pos- 
Session. Our forefathers continued at Cranganor for about a thousand 
years, and the number of heads who governed were seventy-two. Soon 
after our settlement, other Jews followed us from Judea; and among 
these came that man of great wisdom, Rabbi Samuel, a Levite of Je- 
rusalem, with his son, Rabbi Jehuda Levita. They brought with them 
the SILVER TRUMPETS, made use of at the time of the JuziLex, which 
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were saved when the second temple was destroyed ; and we have 
heard from our fathers, that there were engraven upon those trum- 
pets the letters of the ineffable Name. There joined us also from S/ain, 
and other places, from time to time, certain tribes of Jews, who had 
heard of our prosperity. But at last, discord arising among ourselves, 
one of our chiefs called to his assistance an Indian king, who came 
upon us with a great army, destroying our houses, palaces, and strong 
holds, dispossessed us of Cranganor, killed part of us, and carried part 
into captivity. By these massacres we were reduced to a small num- 
ber. Some of the exiles came and dwelt at Cochin, where we have re- 
mained ever since, suffering great changes from time to time. There 
are amongst us some of the children of Israel, (Beni-Israel) who came 
from the country of Ashkenaz, from Egypt, from Tsoba, and other 
places, besides those who formerly inhabited this country.” p. 305, 306. 


The Black Jews appeared to Dr. Buchanan to have arrived in 
India many ages before the White Jews ; and so much had they 
been assimilated, by intermarriages, to the Hindoos, that it was, 
sometimes difficult to distinguish them.’ 


“ The Black Jews,’ observes Dr. Buchanan, ‘ communicated to me 
much interesting intelligence concerning their brethren the ancient 
Israelites in the East; traditional indeed in its nature, but in general 
illustrative of true history. They recounted the names of many other 
small colonies resident in northern India, Tartary and China; and 
gave mea written list of stxty-Five places. I conversed with those who 
had visited many of these stations, and were about to return again. 
The Jews have a never-ceasing communication with each other in the 
East. Their families indeed are generally stationary, being subject to 
despotic princes ; but the men move much about in a commercial ca- 
pacity; and the same individual will pass through many extensive 
countries. So that, when any thing interesting to the nation of the 
Jews takes place, the rumour will pass rapidly throughout all Asia. 

“ T inquired concerning their brethren, the ten tribes. They said 
that it was commonly believed among them, that the great body of 
the Israelites are to be found in Chaldea, and in the countries conti- 
guous to it, being the very places whither they were first carried 
mto captivity ; that some few families had migrated into regions 
more remote, as to Cochin and Rajapoor, in India, and to other places 
yet father to the East ; but that the bulk of the nation, though now 
much reduced in number, had not to this day removed two thou- 
sand miles from Samaria.—Among the Black Jews I could not find 
many copies of the Bible. They informed me, that in certain places 
of the remote dispersion, their brethren have but some small portions 
of the Scriptures, and that the fro/:hetical books were rare ; but that 
they themselves, from their vicinity to the White Jews, have been 
supplied, from time to time, with the whole of the Old Testament. 

“From the communications, | plainly perceive the important duty 
which now devolves on Uhristians possessing the art of rinsing, to send 
to the Jews in the east, copies of the Hebrew ‘scriptures, and particu- 
larty of the froj:ietécal books. ifonly the prophecies of Isaiah and 
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Daniel were published among them, the effect might be great. They 
do not want the law so much. But the prophetical books would appear 
among them with some novelty, particularly in a detached form ; and 
could be easily circulated throughout the remotest parts of Asia.” 
p. 310—~3 12. 


Much interesting information follows, on the subject of manu- 
scripts of the Scriptures, obtained from both the White and Black 
Jews, particularly two versions of the New Testament in Hebrew. 
The translator of one of these, a learned Rabbi, conceived the 
design of making an accurate version of the New Testament, 
for the purpose of confuting it. The style is copious and elegant, 
and the translation generally faithful. There appears no wish to 

ervert the meaning of a single sentence. ‘ How astonishing it 
is,” observes Dr. Buchanan, “ that an enemy should ‘do this!” 
A copy of this versron has been presented to the Society for the 
Conversion of the Jews, who are now deliberating whether it shall 
be adopted as the basis of a translation of the New Testament 
into the Hebrew language, which they have resolved to publish. 
The first sheet of the intended version has already been printed 
off, for the purpose of its being submitted to the revision of the 
best Hebrew scholars, both Jews and Christians, that it may go 
forth as perfect as possible: and Dr. Buchanan expects, that, 
before the end of the pvesent year, the four Gospels will be pub- 
lished, and copies sent to the Jews in the East, as the first fruits 
of the Jewish Institution. 

We shall very briefly notice the information which is contain- 
ed in the concluding part of this highly interesting volume. Dr. 
Leyden, of the College of Fort William, has offered to conduct 
translations of the Scriptures in the following languages—viz. the 
Affghan ; the Cashmirian, the Jaghatai, or the language spoken in 
Bochara, Balk, and Samarchand, and in other cities of Usbeck, 
and Independent Tartary ;* the Siamese ; the Bugis, or the lan- 
guage of the Celebes ; the Macassar, spoken at Borneo ; and the 
Maldivian. This design of Dr. Leyden will be hailed by christians 
in Europe as a noble undertaking, deserving their utmost patron- 
age. “It will give pleasure,” adds Dr. Buchanan, ‘ to all those 
who have hitherto taken any interest in the restoration of learn- 
ing in the East, to see that the College of Fort William is pro- 
ducing such excellent fruit. May its fame be perpetual !” 

Of the Bibliotheca Biblica, in Bengal, we have already given 
some account, (see our volume for 1810.) This institution Dr. 
Buchanan states to have been first projected by the Rev. Mr. 
Brown, with a full reliance on the patronage of the British and 


* These three languages comprehend the regions which, by many, are sup- 
posed to contain the Ten Tribes. They certainly contain vast numbers of Jews. 
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Foreign Bible Society, which it has since received ; of the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge ; and of the different Uni- 
versities in the. United Kingdom. 

Dr. Buchanan states, that there are Armenian Christians set- 
tled in all the principal places of India. ‘They are the general 
merchants of the East, and are wealthy, industrious, and enter- 
prising. Wherever they colonise, they build churches. ‘Their 
ecclesiastical establishment, even in Bengal, is more respectable 
than that of the English. They have churches at Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, and also in the interior. A bishop sometimes 
visits Calcutta; but their patriarch resides at Erivan, not far 
from Mount Ararat. Of all the Christians in central Asia, these 
have preserved themselves most free from Mahommedan and 
Papal corruptions. The pope, for a time, assailed them with 
great violence, but with little effect ; and they retain their ancient 
Scriptures, doctrines, and worship to this day. The Bible was 
most faithfully translated into the Armenian language, 1 in the fifth 
century. In 1662, a council of Armenian bishops resolved on 
printing it. Three editions of it were printed at Amsterdam in 
the 17th century, and it has since been printed at Venice. At 
present, however, the Amenian Scriptures are very rare, even in 
Persia; and in India a copy is scarcely to be procured at any 
price. Notwithstanding the length to which this review has gone, 
we cannot refuse a place to the following remonstrance of our 
author, with respect to the people of whom we are speaking. 


“ The Armenians in Hindostan are our own subjects. They ac- 
knowledge our government in India, as they do that of the Sophi in 
Persia ; and they are entitled to our regard. They have preserved 
the Bible in its purity: and their doctrines are, as far as the author 
knows, the doctrines of the Bible. Besides, they maintain the solemn 
observance of Christian worship, throughout our empire, on the 
seventh day ; and they have as many spires pointing to heaven among 
the Hindoos, as we oursclves. Are such a people then entitled to no 
acknowledgment on our part, as fellow-christians? Are they for ever 
to be ranked by us with Jews, Mahommedans, and Hindoos ?* Would 
it not become us to approach nearer to these our subjects, endeavour 
to gain their confidence and conciliate their esteem? Let us, at least, 
do that which is easily practicable. We are in poss ession of the 
means of printing, which they have not. Let us print the Armenian 
Bible, and employ proper persons from among themselves, to super- 
intend the work, and encourage them to disperse their own faithful 
copy throughout the East. Let us show them, that the diffusion of 


*  Sarkies Joannes, an Armenian merchant of Calcutta, when he heard of 
the king’s recovery from illness in 1789, liberated all the prisoners for debt in 
the gaol of Calcutta. His Majesty, hearing of this ‘instance of loyalty in an 
Armenian subject, sent him his picture in miniature. Sarkies wore the royal 
present suspended at his breast, during his life ; and it is now worn by his.son, 
when he appears at the levee of the Governor-General.” 
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the Scriptures is an undertaking to which we are not indifferent ; 
and, by our example, let us stimulate their zeal, which is very languid. 

But, however languid their zeal may be, it is certain that they consider 
the English as being yet more dead to the interests of religion, than 
themselves. Such a subject as this, indeed every subject which is of 
great importance to Christianity, is worthy the notice of our govern- 
ment, as well as of individuals and societies. The printing press, 
which shall be employed 1 in multiplying copies of the pure Armenian 
Bible, will prove a precious fountain for the evangelization of the East ; 
and the Oriental Bible Repository at Calcutta, will be a central and 
<onvenient place for its dispersion.” p. 345, 346. 


Dr. Buchanan, before he concludes his Researches, recurs to 
the subject of a Memoir formerly presented by him to the pub- 
lic, and advances some new and forcible arguments for giving an 
ecclesiastical establishment to British India; but for these we 
must refer to the work itself, which we now close, with senti- 
ments of the highest esteem for the author, and with ardent pray- 
ers, that the magnificent career which he has opened to this 
Christian country, may be speedily entered upon, and eagerly 
pursued. We most warmly recommend the perusal of this vo- 
lume, in an especial manner, to our statesmen and senators, to 
the rulers of our church, and the rulers of our Indian empire. 
Possibly they may disapprove of some parts of it, and they ma 
entertain doubts with respect to others; (neither in that doubt, 
nor in that disapprobation, have we ourselves any participation ;) 
yet they will meet with much, which even the most sceptical 
must admit to be both well founded and important, and to which, 
the most prejudiced will concede, that an early and serious atten- 
tion is due from those who rule both in the state and in the 
church. Should these pages meet the eye of any of those to 
whom the providence of God has assigned an influence in our 
national councils, we would urge it upon them, under the sanction 
of that higher than parliamentary responsibility which awaits us 
all, not to turn from the subject until they have at least investi- 
gated, with calmness and impartiality, its claims to consideration. 
We anticipate an early opportunity of again invoking their atten- 
tion to the same general topics, ‘and in the mean time we will 
content ourselves with observing, in the view of the approaching 
discussions on the renewal of the East India Company’s Charter, 
that no man can stand acquitted by God, or by his own conscience, 
who shuts his eyes to the magnitude of the questions which Dr. 
Buchanan has brought before him; or who, having examined 
them, is induced, by any motives of a merely worldly and short- 
sighted policy, we would not say to resist, but to withhold his 
active aid from, every prudent and practicable expedient which 

may be proposed, for giving the light of Heaven to qur Asiatic 
empire. 
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FROM THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


he Vision of Don Roderick, a Poem, By Walter Scott, Esq. 4to. p. 122. 
Edinburgh, 1811. 


"THLE odds are considerably “against the success of any man, 
when he can only succeed by coming up to the expectations 
which have been excited in the public by his own great fame, and 
the supposed inspiration of events of present interest and notoriety. 

However cruel or unjust it may appear, it is certainly true, as 
we think we have intimated before, that a prosperous poet has 
always harder measure dealt him by the publie, in proportion to 
his former popularity ;—that his most formidable rival is com- 
monly himself ;—and that, in comparing his new productions 
with his old, we are exceedingly apt to judge of the former by 
their best passages, and of the latter by their worst. Thus the 
unhappy adventurer on Parnassus is only tasked the more severe- 
ly for the success of his former exertions,—is expected to run 
faster the more breath he has expended,—and_ pronounced to be 
falling off in vigour and activity, if he does not appear to move 
more rapidly over the steep and distant regions at the summit, 
than he did along the flowery slopes at its base. 

His hazards, however, are prodigiously increased, if, in these 
later appearances, he should venture upon a theme with which 
all the vulgar echoes of the country are at that moment resound- 
ing :-—if he should undertake, for instance, to celebrate the heroes 
of the last Gazette, or the victory for which the bells are still ring- 
ing, and the Tower guns roaring in our ears. All experience has 
shown, that there can be no successful poetry upon subjects of 
this description :—and there are two very good reasons why it 
must be so. In the first place, the author, in such cases can never 
tell his readers any thing which they did not know better before; 
and in the second place, he can neither add any ennobling circum- 
stance to the certain and note~ious truth, nor suppress any vulgar 
or degrading ones with wh... it may happen to be encumbered. 
The great charm of poetry is, that it places before us the newest 
and most extraordinary objects ;—and by its vivid colours, and 
artful combinations, makes us present, as it were, to the most re- 
mote or.fabulous transactions. When it chooses, therefore, to 
employ itself on transactions that are actually present and before 
us already, in all their detail and reality, it evidently has no scope 
for its deceptions ;—the great end which it aims at producing has 
been already attained, though by more vulgar and ordinary means; 
—every reader of the authentic narrative, has more facts and 
more pictures in his memory, than the most diligent versifier 
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could venture to put into stanza ;—and therefore the poetical ac- 
count, while it is in danger of disgusting the judicious, by the 
misapplication of the common hyperboles of poetry, is almost 
sure to disappoint every one by its inadequacy and incomplete- 
eSS- 

: In this predicament, we think, the work before us is obviously 
placed. It has been received with less interest by the public than 
any of the author’s other performances ;—and has been read, we 
should imagine, with some degree of disappointment, even by 
those who took it up with the most reasonable expectations. Yet 
it is written with very considerable spirit,—and with more care 
and effort, than most of the author’s compositions ;—with a de- 
gree of effort, indeed, which could scarcely have failed of success, 
if the author had not succeeded so splendidly on other occasions, 
without any effort at all, or had chosen any other subject than 
that which fills the cry of our alehouse politicians, and supplies the 
gabble of all the guzdnuncs in this country,—our depending cam- 
paigns in Spain and Portugal,— with the exploits of Lord Wel- 
lington and.the spoliations of the French armies. The nominal 
subject of the poem, indeed, is the Vision of Don Roderick, in 
the eighth century ;—but this is obviously a mere prelude to the 
grand piece of our recent battles,—a sort of machinery devised to 
give dignity and effect to their introduction. In point of fact, the 
poem begins and ends with Lord Wellington ; and being written for 
the benefit of the plundered Portuguese, and upon a Spanish story, 
the thing could not well have been otherwise. The public, at this 
moment, will listen to nothing about Spain, but the history of the 
present war ; and the old Gothic King, and the Moors, are con- 
sidered, we dare say, by Mr. Scott’s most impatient readers, as 
very tedious interlopers in the proper business of the piece. 

But we are taking it for granted, we find, that our readers are 
already acquainted with the work to which we profess to intro- 
duce them ;—and undoubtedly the presumption is, that Mr. 
Scott’s light-winged quartos will be in the hands of one half of 
them, before our heavy octavos have taken their flight to over- 
take them. At the same time, we owe some account of them to 
the other less fartunate half ;—and, at all events, have a few re- 
marks to offer, which we could not otherwise render very intel- 
ligible. As the poem, however, is of very moderate length, our 
abstract of it shall be brief in proportion. 

The work is written, throughout, in the regular stanza of Spen- 
ser ; and consists of a long introduction,—the Vision itself,—and 
along conclusion; the whole amounting to about one hundred 
stanzas. The introduction begins with lamenting, that, since the 
death of Homer, there has been nobody worthy to sing of the ex- 
ploits of Lord Wellington and the English armies in Spain ; and 
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then the poet proceeds to demand of the Highland Mountains, 
whether they have not retained a portion of the poetical fire of 
their ancient bards and minstrels, which they might lend him ior 
the occasion. The Mountains reply, very honestly, that it is so 
long ago since they have seen any of the said fire, that they 
scarcely think there is a spark of it left; but advise him to turn 
to warmer regions of the south, where they understand that the 
poetical spirit is still in considerable preservation, and where an- 
cient and recent events will furnish him with abundance of tak- 
ing topics. He hears,—and obeys,—and proceeds forthwith to 
the Vision. 

_ Don Roderick, the last of the Gothic kings of Spain, is report- 
ed, in certain ancient legends, to have descended into an enchanted. 
vault near ‘Toledo, the opening of which had been denounced as 
fatal to the Spanish Monarchy ; and here, it is said, he saw a vi- 
sion emblematical of his own destruction, and of the impending 
conquest of his kingdom by the Moors. This legend is the basis 
of the poem now before us; m which the monarch’s prophetic 
vision is prolonged down to the debarkation of the English forces 
in Mondego bay, in the year 1808. It begins with a fine descrip- 
tion of Don Roderick’s midnight confession in the cathedral of 
Toledo, with his impatient guards waiting on the moonlight 
shores of the river, and the aged archbishop shuddering with hor- 
ror at the dreadful disclosures of his impenitent sovereign. Des- 
paring at last of absolution, Don Roderick suddenly insists upon 
being conducted to the magic vault, where he may at once read 
the worst of his destiny; and compels the trembling prelate to 
lead him to the place. With some difficulty he opens the massive 
doors ; and finds himself in a huge arched room of black marble, 
where he sees two gigantic statues of bronze; one holding an 
hour-glass, and the other a ponderous mace,—with scrolls over 
their heads, announcing them to be respectively Time and Des- 
tiny. While the fated intruders are gazing on these strange ob- 
jects, the last sands ebb out in the hour glass ; and the armed 
figure rearing his mace, strikes a large hole in the end wall of the 
apartment, through which the astonished monarch sees the fates 
of his remotest descendants. ‘This magnificent pantomine Mr. 
Scott has distributed into three acts ;—the first representing the 
Moorish conquest and dominion ;—the second, the splendid pe- 
riod of the Spanish history, when their valour subdued America 
and the East, and their superstitions stained the glory of their arms 
with persecution and bloodshed ;—and the third, the exhausted 
and inglorious, but tranquil state, in which they were left by the 
decay of their chivalrous and superstitious ardors,—with the rous- 
ing produced by the usurpation of Bonaparte, and the heroic ex- 
ample of their English auxiliaries. The last trait, of course, se- 
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duees the author into greater minuteness of detail, than he had 
ventured upon in his sketch of the earlier periods ; and accord- 
ingly, after giving a full account of the debarkation in Mondego 
bay, and a description of the constituent parts of the British ar- 
my, he suddenly checks himself, and recollects that fiction should 
not be allowed to mix with the records of recent heroism ; and, 
abruptly dismissing Don Roderick, with the vault, and its statues 
and visions, closes the poem with a few patriotic lines in his own 
character, and with announcing his intention to be still more pa- 
triotic in the Conclusion. 

This Conclusion is rightly so called—inasmuch as it concludes 
the poetical part of the volume before us ; but it really might 
have performed this office, with equal propriety, to any other po- 
etical work whatsoever. It has not, from beginning to end, the 
least connection with, or allusion to, Don Roderick and his ad- 
ventures ; but consists of a splendid versification of Lord Wel- 
lington’s official despatches, from the time of his retreat to Torres 
Vedras, down to the very latest accounts that had been received 
from him before the printing of the present work was completed. 
It begins with Bonaparte’s orders to Massena to drive the En- 
glish army into the sea,—proceeds by the battle of Busaco to the 
lines before Lisbon, describes the devastation which accompanied 
the subsequent retreat of the French, and the battles of Fuentes 
d’ Honoro, of Borosa and Albuera,—and ends with a magnificent 
encomium on Generals Beresford and grahame. 

Such is the argument, or naked outline of the poem before us. 
It has scarcely any story, the reader will perceive,—and scarcely 
any characters ; and consists, in truth, almost entirely of a series 
of descriptions, intermingled with plaudits and execrations. The 
descriptions are many of them very fine, though the style is more 
turgid and verbose than in the better parts of Mr. Scott’s other 
productions ; but the invectives and acclamations are too vehe- 
ment and too frequent, to be either graceful or impressive. 
There is no climax or progression to relieve the ear, or stimulate 
the imagination. Mr. Scott sets out on the very highest pitch 
of his voice ; and keeps it upto the end of the measure. There 
are no grand swells, therefore, or overpowering bursts in his 
song. All, from first to last, is loud, and clamorous, and obtru- 
sive,—indiscriminately noisy, and often ineffectually exaggerated. 
He has fewer new images than in his other poetry,—his tone is 
less natural and varied,—and he moves, upon the whole, with a 
slower and more laborious pace. We cannot afford a whole 
dissertation, however, upon the peculiarities of this new style ; 
and shall intersperse the few other remarks we have to offer, with 
she specimens which we are about to exhibit. ° 
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The Introduction, though splendidly written, is too long for se 
short a poem ; and the poet’s dialogue with his native mountains, 
is somewhat too startling and unnatural. The most spirited part 
of it, we think, is their direction to Spanish themes. 


“ No! search romantic lands, where the near Sun 
Gives with unstinted boon ethereal flame, 
Where the rude villager, his labour done, 
In verse spontaneous chaunts some favour’d name ; 
Whether Olalia’s charms his tribute claim, 
Her eye of diamond, and her locks of jet ; 
Or whether, kindling at the deeds of Graeme, J 
He sing, to wild Morisco measure set, 
Old Albin’s red claymore, green Erin’s bayonet ! 


e 


“ Explore those regions, where the flinty crest 
Of wild Nevada ever gleams with snows, 
Where in the proud Alhambra’s ruined breast 
Barbaric monuments of pomp repose ; 
Or where the banners of more ruthless foes 
Than the fierce Moor, float o’er Toledo’s fane, 
From whose tall towers even now the patriot throws 
An anxious glance, to spy upon the plain 
The blended ranks of England, Portugal, and Spain. 


“ There, of Numantian fire, a swarthy spark 
Still lightens in the sun-burnt native’s eye ; 
The stately port, slow step, and visage dark, 
Still mark enduring pride and constancy. 
And, if the glow of feudal chivalry 
Beam not, as once, thy nobles’ dearest pride,* 
Iberia! oft thy crestless peasantry 
Have seen the plumed Hidalgo quit their side, 
Have seen, yet dauntless stood—’gainst fortune fought and died.” 
p- 8—10. 
After this, our great objection to the Vision is, that it carries 
us too far away from the themes which are here announced,—or 
brings us too soon back to them. Fora mere introduction to the 
exploits of our English commanders, the story of Don Roderick’s 
sins and confessions,—the minute description of his army and 
attendants, and the whole interest and machinery of the enchant- 
ed vault, with the greater part of the Vision itself, are far too 


* It is amusing to see how things come round. When we published our 
veview of Don Pedro Cevallos, we were overwhelmed with reproaches for hav- 
ing vilipended the privileged orders of Spain, and said that it was only through 
the spirit of her commonalty that she could be saved ;—and now her nobles 
are given up by the stoutest champion of nebility in Great Britain! If we will 
only wait patiently a little longer, we shall all be agreed—where agreement is 
worth wishing for. 
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long and elaborate. “They withdraw our curiosity and attention 
from the subjects for which they had been bespoken, and gradu- 
ally engage them upon a new and independent series of romantic 
adventures, in which it is not easy to see how Lord Wellington 
and Bonaparte can have any concern. But, on the other hand, 
no sooner is this new interest excited,—no sooner have we surren- 
dered our imaginations into the hands of this dark enchanter, 
and heated our fancies to the proper pitch for sympathising in 
the fortunes of Gothic kings and Moorish invaders, with their 
imposing accompaniments of harnessed knights, ravished dam- 
sels, and enchanted statues, than the whole romantic group van- 
ishes at once from our sight; and we are hurried, with minds 
yet disturbed with these powerful apparitions, to the compara- 
tively sober and cold narration of Bonaparte’s villanies, and to 
drawn battles between mere mortal combatants in English and 
French uniforms. The vast and elaborate vestibule, in short, in 
which we had been so long detained, 


“ Where wonders wild of Arabesque combine. 
With Gothic imagery of darker shade.” 


has no corresponding palace attached to it; and the long novici- 
ate we are made to serve to the mysterious powers of romance, 
is not repaid, after all, by an introduction to their awful presence. 
The poem comes, in this way, to be substantially divided into 
two compartments ;—the one representing the fabulous or prodi- 
gious acts of Don Roderick’s own time,—and the other, the re- 
cent occurrences, which have since signalized the same quarter 
of the world. Mr. Scott, we think, is most at home in the first of 
these fields; and we think, upon the whole, has most success in 
it. The opening of the poem affords a fine specimen of his unri- 
valled powers of description. 


“ Rearing their crests amid the cloudless skies, 
And darkly clustering in the pale moonlight, 
Toledo’s holy towers and spires arise, 
As from a trembling lake of silver white; 
Their mingled shadows intercept the sight 
Of the broad burial-ground outstretched below, ' 
And nought disturbs the silence of the night; ~ 
All sleeps in sullen shade, or silver glow, 
All save the heavy swell of Teio’s ceaseless flow. 


“ All save the rushing swell of Teio’s tide, 
Or, distant heard, a courser’s neigh or tramp ; 
Their changing rounds as watchful horsemen ride, 
To guard the limits of King Roderick’s camp. 
For, through the river’s night-fog rolling damp, 
Was many a proud pavilion dimly seen, 
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Which glimmer’d back, against the moon’s fair Jamp, 
Tissues of silk and silver twisted sheen, 
And standards proudly pitch’d, and warders armed pag oe" : 
p- 13, f4. 
“ But, far within, Toledo’s Prelate lent 
An ear of fearful wonder to the King ; 
The silver lamp a fitful lustre sent, 
So long that sad confession witnessing : 
Yor Roderick told of many a hidden thing, 
Such as are lothly uttered to the air, 
When Fear, Remorse, and Shame, the bosom wring, &c. 


«“ Full of the Prelate’s face and silver hair, 
The stream of failing light was feebly roll’d ; 
But Roderick’s visage, though his head was bare, 
Was shadow’d by his hand and mantle’s fold, 
While of his hidden soul the sins he told.’ p. 16, 17. 


The description of the enchanted hall is in the same strain of 
excellence. 





‘¢ Long, large, and lofty, was that vaulted hall ; 
Roof, walls, and floor, were all of marble stone, 
Of polished marble, black as funeral pall, 
Carved o’er with signs and characters unknown. 
A paly light, as of the dawning, shone 
Through the sad bounds, but whence they could not spy ; 
For window to the upper air was none ; 
Yet, by that light, Don Roderick could descry 
Wonders that ne’er till then were seen by mortal eye. 


“ Grim centinels, against the upper wall, 

Of molten bronze, two Statues held their place ; 

Massive their naked limbs, their stature tall, 
Their frowning foreheads golden circles grace. 

Moulded they seemed for kings of giant race, 
That lived and sinned before the avenging flood ; 

This grasped a scythe, that rested on a mace ; 
This spread his wings for flight, that pondering stood ; 

Kiach stubborn seemed and stern, immutable of mood.’ p. 21——2, 


The three grand and comprehensive pictures in which Mr. 

Scott has delineated the state of Spain, during the three periods 

to which we have already alluded, are conceived with much ge- 

‘ nius, and executed with very considerable, though unequal feli- 
city.—That of the Moorish dominion, is drawn, we think, with 

the greatest spirit—The reign of Chivalry and Superstition we 

do not think so happily represented, by a long and laboured des- 

cription of two allegorical personages called Bigotry and Valour. 

—Nor is it very easy to conceive how Don Roderick was to learn 

the fortunes of his country, merely by inspecting the physiognomy 
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and furnishing of these two figurantes. The truth seems to be, 
that Mr. Scott has been tempted on this occasion, to extend a 
mere Metaphor into an allegory ;—and to prolong a figure which 
might have given great grace and spirit to a single stanza, into 
the heavy subject of seven or eight. His representation of the 
recent state of Spain, we think, displays the talent and address 
of the author to the greatest advantage ; for the subject was by no 
means inspiring ;—nor was it easy, we should imagine, to make 
the picture of decay and inglorious indolence so engaging. 


“© And well such strains the opening scene became ; 
For Vatour had relaxed his ardent look, 
And at a lady’s feet, like lion tame, 
Lay ‘stretched, full loth the weight of arms to brook ; 
And softened Bricotry, upon his book, 
Pattered a task of little good or ill ; 
But the blithe peasant plied his pruning hook, 
Whistled thé muleteer o’er vale and hill, 
And rung from-village-green the merry Seguidille. 


‘¢ Grey Royalty, grown impotent of toil, 
Let the grave sceptre slip his lazy hold, 
And careless saw his rule become the spoil 
Of a loose Female and her Minion bold ; 
But peace was on the cottage and the fold, 
From court intrigue, from bickering faction far ; 
Beneath the chesnut tree Love’s tale was told; 
And to the tinkling of the light guitar, 
Sweet stooped the western sun, sweet rose the evening star.” 
p- 35, 36. 
The picture of Bonaparte, too, considering the difficulty of all 
contemporary delineations, is not ill executed. 


* An Iron Crown his anxious forehead bore ; 
And well such diadem his heart became, 
Who ne’er his purpose for remorse gave o’er, 
Or checked his course for piety or shame ; 
Who, trained a soldier, deemed a soldier’s fame 
Might flourish in the wreath of battles won, 
Though neither truth nor honour decked his name ; 
Who, placed by fortune on a Monarch’s throne, 
Recked not of Monarch’s faith, or Mercy’s kingly tone.’ p. 38, 


We have.the same objections, however, to the visible form of 
ambition stalking before him with a blazing torch, that we have 
already stated to the allegorical presentment of Valour and Bi- 
gotry ;—nor can we very greatly admire the history of the coro- 
nation of the ‘ wan fraternal shade ;—nor the commemoration of 
the services of ‘ our lady of the Pillar.,—The landing of the Ey 
glish, however, is admirably described ; nor is there any thing 
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finer in the whole poem than the following passage,—with the 
exception always of the three concluding lines, which appear to 
us to be very nearlv as bad as possible. 


“ Don Roderick turn’d him as the shout grew loud— 
A varied scene the changeful vision show’d, 
For, where the ocean mingled with the cloud, 
A gallant navy stemm’d the bi:lows broad. 
From mast and stern St. George’s symbol flow'd, 
Blent with the silver cross to Scotland dear ; 
Mottling the sea their landward barges row’d 
And flashed the sun on bayonet, brand, and spear, 
And the wild beach returned the seaman’s jovial cheer. 


“It was a dread, yet spirit-stirring sight! 
The billows foamed beneath a thousand oars, 
Fast as they land the red-cross ranks unite, 
Lesions on legions brightening all the shores. 
Then banners rise, and cannon-signal roars, 
Then peals the warlike thunder of the drum, 
Thrills the loud fife, the trumpet-flourish pours, 
And patriot hopes awake, and doubts are dumb, 
For, bold in Freedom’s cause, the bands of Ocean come! 


‘¢ A various host they came—whose ranks display 
Each mode in which the warrior meets the fight ; 
The deep battalion locks its firm array, 
And meditates his aim the marksman light ; 
Far glance the lines of sabres flashing bright, 
Where mounted squadrons shake the echoing mead, 
Lacks not artillery breathing flame and night, 
Nor the fleet ordnance whirl’d by rapid steed, 
That rivals lightning’s flash in ruin and in speed.’ p. 49—51. 


The three succeeding stanzas are elaborate ; but we think, on 
the whole, successful. They will probably be oftener quoted than 
any other passage in the poem. 


“ A various host—from kindred realms they came, 
Brethren in arms, but rivals in renown— 
For yon fair bands shall merry England claim, 
And with their deeds of valour deck her crown. 
Her’s their bold port, and her’s their martial frown, 
And her’s their scorn of death in freedom’s cause, 
Their eyes of azure, and their locks of brown, 
And the blunt speech that bursts without a pause, 
And freeborn thoughts, which league the Soldier with the Lays. 


* And QO! loved warriors of the Minstrel’s land ! 
Yonder your bonnets nod, your tartahs wave ! 
The rugged form may mark the mountain band, 
And harsher features, and a mien more grave ; 
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But ne’er in battle-field throbb’d heart so brave 
As that which beats beneath the Scottish plaid ; 
And when the pibroch bids the battle rave, 
And level for the charge your arms are laid, 
Where lives the desperate foe, that for such onset staid ! 


« Hark! from yon stately ranks what laughter rings, 
Mingling wild mirth with war’s stern minstrelsy, 
His jest while each blithe comrade round him flings, 
And moves to death with military glee : 
Boast, Erin, boast them ! tameless, frank, and free, 
In kindness warm, and fierce in danger known, 
Rough Nature’s children, humorous as she : 
And He, yon Chieftain—strike the proudest tone 
Of thy bold harp, green Isle !—the Hero is thine own.’ p. 51-58. 


The Conclusion is, on the whole, rather noisy than spirited ; 
and makes up, by a kind of sonorous impetuosity, for whatever it 
may want in novelty, or variety of conception. The following 
verses are from a powerful hand certainly ;—and yet they might 
be matched, perhaps, without any great expenditure of power.— 
The tone, to our ears, is decidedly vulgar ;—and if Mr. Scott 
had never written any thing better, his poetical reputation would 
not at this moment have stood much higher than that of the au- 
thor of the Battles of Talavera. 


“ Go, baffled Boaster ? teach thy haughty mood 
To plead at thine imperious master’s throne ! 
Say, thou hast left his legions in their blood, 
Deceived his hopes, and frustrated thine own 5 
Say, that thine utmost skill and valour shown 
By British skill and valour were outvied ; 
Last say, thy conqueror was WELLINGTON ! 
And if he chafe, be his own fortune tried— 
Cod and our cause to friend, the venture we’ll abide. 


‘ Yes! hard the task, when Britons wield the sword, 
To give each Chief and every field its fame: 
Hark: Albuera thunders BereEsForp, 
And red Barosa shouts for dauntless Grame! 
O for a verse of tumult and of flame, 
Bold as the bursting of their cannon sound, 
To bid the world re-echo to their fame ! 
For never, upon glory battle-ground, 
With conquest’s well-bought wreath were braver victors crown’d! 


* O who shall grudge him Albuera’s bays, 
Who brought a race regenerate to the field, 
Roused them to emulate their fathers’ praise, 

_ Temper’d their headlong rage, their courage steel’d, 

And raised fair Lusitania’s fallen shield, 
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And gave new edge to Lusitania’s sword, 
And taught her sons forgotten arnis to wield— 
Shivered my harp, and burst its every chord, 
If it forget thy worth, victorious BERESFORD ;’ p. 64—66. 


Perhaps it is our nationality which makes us like better the 
following tribute to General Graham—though there is some- 
thing, we believe, in the softness of the sentiment that will be felt, 
even by English readers, as a relief from the exceeding clamour 
_ and loud boastings of all the surrounding stanzas. 


‘ Nor be his praise o’erpast who strove to hide 

Beneath the warrior’s vest affection’s wound, 

Whose wish, Heaven for his country’s weal denied ; 
Danger and fate he sought, but glory found. 

From clime to clime, where’er war’s trumpets sound, 
The wanderer went; yet, Caledonia! still 

Thine was his thought in march and tented ground ; 
He dreamed mid Alpine cliffs of Athole’s hill, 

And heard in Ebro’s roar his Lyndoch’s lovely rill.’ p. 67. 


We are not very apt to quarrel with a poet for his politics ;— 
and really supposed it next to impossible that Mr. Scott should 
have given us any ground of dissatisfaction on this score, in the 
management of his present therne. Lord Wellington and his fel- 
low-soldiers have well deserved the laurels they have won ;—nor 
is there one British heart, we believe, that will not feel proud and 
grateful for all the honeurs with which British genius can invest 
their names. In the praises which Mr. Scott has bestowed, there- 
fore, all his readers will sympathize ; but for those which he has 
withheld, there are some that will not so readily forgive him: And 
in our eyes, we will confess, it is a sin not easily to be expiated, 
that in a poem written substantially for the purpose of commem- 
orating the brave who have fought or fallen in Spain and Portu- 
gal,—and written by a Scotchman,—there should be no mention 
of the name of Moore!—of the only commander in chief who 
has fallen in this memorable contest ;—of a commander who was 
acknowledged as the model and pattern of a British soldier, when 
British soldiers stood most in need of such an example ;—and 
was, at the same time, distinguished not less for every manly vir- 
tue and generous aifection, than for skill and gallantry in his pro- 
fession. A more purej or a more exalted character, certainly has 
not yet appeared upon that scene which Mr. Scott has sought to 
illustrate with the splendour of his genius; and it is witha mix- 
ture of shame and indignation, that we find him grudging a sin- 
gle ray of that profuse and readily yielded glory to gild the grave 
of his lamented countryman. To offer a lavish tribute of praise to 
the living, whose task is still incomplete, may be generous and 
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wunificent;—but, to departed merit, it is due in strictness of jus- 
tice. Who will deny that Sir John Moore was all that we have 
now said of him ?—or who will doubt that his untimely death, in 
the hour of victory, would have been eagerly seized upon by an 
impartial poet, as a noble theme for generous lamentation and 
eloquent praise ?—But Mr. Scott’s political friends have fancied 
it for their interest to calumniate the memory of this illustrious 
and accomplished person ;*—and Mr. Scott has permitted the 
spirit of party to stand in the way, not only of poetical justice, 
but of patriotic and generous feeling. 

It is this for which we grieve, and feel ashamed ;—this hard- 
ening and deadening effect of political animosities, in cases where 
politics should have nothing to do ;—this apparent perversion, 
not merely of the judgment, but of the heart ;—this implacable 
resentment, which wars not only with the living but with the 
dead ;—and thinks it a reason for defrauding a departed warrior 
of his glory, that a political antagonist has been zealous in his 
praise. Those things are lamentable ; and they cannot be alluded 
to without some emotions of sorrow and resentment. But they 
affect not the fame of him, on whose account these emotions are 
suggested. ‘che wars of Spain, and the merits of Sir John Moore, 
will be commemorated in a more impartial, and a more impe- 


* When we recollect the terms of high respect and veneration with which 
Sir John Moore was mentioned by the Commandersin-chief, in his general 
orders, and even by his Majesty’s ministers in Parliament, and compare it 
with the poor scurrilities that have since been vented by persons calling them- 
selves their friends, we cannot fail to be struck with the perpetual union of 
rancour with vulgarity, and with the infinite superiority that the true heads 
and leaders of parties always possess, in point of liberality, over their baser 
retainers. The same thing may be observed in the tone of the different classes 
of writers by whom parties are supported. Mr. Scott, for instance, only passes 
Sir John Moore over in silence, and condemns him ‘ to rest without his fame.” 
But an ingenious person, who compiles what he calls the History of Europe, 
for the Edinburgh Annual Register, does not hesitate to say, that ‘ the plans 
of government were frustrated by the pusillanimity’ of that gallant general !— 
But this is as it should be ;—for he afterwards goes on to prove every one 
of his movements to have been wrong, by this very decisive circumstance, 
that they are all severely censured in the bulletins of the French army! that 
1s to say, in those bulletins that have always censured most severely the 
movements which have given them the most trouble ; and have not ceased to 
censure Lord Wellington, from his victory at Talavera down to his victory at 
Albuera. The annalist, however, proceeds to show, that if Sir John Moore 
and his colleague, had not despaired of the Spanish cause, they would have 
found reinforcements at Corunna, by the help of which ‘ the French must 
inevitably have been destroyed :—not a man of Soult’s army would have esca- 
ped!’ This is delightful,—and it is only a specimen of the author’s fairness, 
modesty, and knowledge upon all other subjects. The misfortune is, that his 
annual volume is rather too long to be conveniently read through within the 
year. In this, to which we have referred, he fills eight hundred close printed . 
Pages of double columns with the transactions of one year,—nearly as muchi,, 

We take it, as one third ef Hame’s whole history . 
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rishable record, than the vision of Don Roderick ; and his hum. 
ble monument in the citadel of Corunna, will draw the tears and 
the admiration of thousands, who concern not themselves about 
the exploits of his more fortunate associates. 
From reflections like these we cannot return to point out the 
verbal inaccuracies of Mr. Scott, or his faults of versification, 
The former are at least as numerous in this, as in any of his for. 
mer productions ;—the latter, though less frequent, are of a more 
offensive character. Upon the whole, we can hardly recommend 
it to him to leave his own old style for that of which he has here 
presented us with a specimen ;—and earnestly entreat him not to 
throw away his fine talents upon subjects of temporary interest ; 
subjects on which a bombastical pamphlet will always produce 
more present effect than the most exquisite poetry,—and to which 
no poetical merit will ever be able to draw the attention of pos- 
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{The Cultivation of Fiorin Grass, has lately excited so much interest in Gregt 
Britain and Ireland, that we are disposed to publish an engraved plate of it, 
accompanied with a brief sketch, taken from the Agricultural Magazine.— 
The engraving, thus presented to the view of our readers, may possibly en- 
able them to discover this curious grass in our own land, and induce them 
to turn their attention to its cultivation —If it should not be found among 
us, it can easily be.imported. This engraving is not, however, to be consi- 
dered as one of the three which are promised in each volume of the Select 
Reviews, but is furnished with a desire of illustrating the sketch which ac- 
companies it, and rendering the latter more acceptable to our readers. } 

Ed. Select Reviews. 


FROM THE AGRICULTURAL MAGAZINE. 


ON FIORIN GRASS. 
(With a Plate.)  /— (2. | 


THE tribe of Grasses, ranks high in the vegetable system. 
{tis the best known, and most general of any family of plants. 
being easily recognized in the first place, and in the second, grow- 
ing spontaneously in more or less profusion, in every country in 
the world, from the scorched regions within the tropics, to the 
frozen territories adjoining to the Poles. This class, too, is not 
only the most pleasant to the eye, but also of the most extended 
use, since it includes corn, and consequently furnishes man with 
perhaps the best and assuredly the most innocent portion of his 
nourishment, while nearly all the animals under his dominion, 
and a large portion of the birds, are supported by it. Notwith- 
standing this, no branch of natural history has been more neglect- 
ed, for although there are upwards of three hundred different 
species of grasses, which have been divided into at least forty 
: genre yet it is only within the last fifty years that any attention 

as been paid either to their names or arrangements. It was the 
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celebrated Mr. Stillingfleet,* who, about the year 1760, first dj. 
rected the attention of the curious to the subject, and by eXCiting 
inquiry, tended not a little to throw new lights on so useful 4 
pursuit, as well as to discover the many national advantages 
that might accrue froin it. After a short interval, public curiosity 
was again drawn forth by means of Mr. Curtis,} and the influ. 
ence of the treatise, has been productive of much good. With 
an €xception to the spirited exertions of the Society for the Pro. 
motion of the Arts, Sciences, Agriculture, Commerce, &c. in the 
Adelphi, and a single publication by an individual,t but little 
more was achieved on this subject until the year 1808, when Dr, 
Richardson§ disclosed his very important communications to the 





* Benjamin Stillingfleet, B. A. a naturalist and poet, was educated first at 
Norwich School, and then at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took , 
degree, and then travelled in Italy. He was the author of the ‘Calendar of 
Flora,” &c. &c. and died in 1771, at the age of 69. 


{ William Curtis, the original author of the “ Floran Londinensis,” was bred 
a surgeon, and after planting two botanical gardens, published an excellent 
work on the British Grasses. 


+ Mr. Swayne’s “* Gramina Pascua.” 


§W. Richardson, D. D. was bred in the University of Dublin, where he was 
a contemporary with the celebrated Mr. Malone, and after retiring from col. 
lege, settled at Moy, in the county of Armagh, where we believe he has a liy- 
ing. Having addicted himself to agriculture, and possessing not only a liberal 
education, but a spirit of inquiry, he determined to unite theory with practice, 
and accordingly began by making himself acquainted with the natural history 
of the different vegetables cultivated on his farm. Entertaining a notion that 
the management of the grasses might be greatly improved, and that in conse- 
quence of the speculations of agricultural book-makers, they had hitherto 
been greatly neglected, more especially in that part of Ireland, he determined 
to engage in an active course of experiments. With this view he made small 
plots in his garden, into which he introduced all the kinds reported valuable, 
and when warranted by the result, they were tranferred to the farm, on a lar- 
ger and more suitable scale. While thus occupied, fame brought him acquain- 
ted with the Fiorin, and after being made fully sensible of its value, in conse- 
quence of due and regular cultivation, he communicated an account of his dis- 
covery, first in the transactions of the board of agriculture, and then in the Lit- 
erary society of Belfast. In proportion as the facts accumulated, his publica- 
tions became more frequent, and the various discoveries were promulgated at 
length in small pamphlets and single shcets, which were not sold, but printed 
for the use of, and distributed among friends. | 

Having formerly engaged in a controversy on geological subjects, it was urg- 
ed against Dr. R. that, ike his quandam adversaries, he endeavoured to sup- 
port a favourite theory, by accommodating facts to opinions ; but the Doctor 
urged in reply, that all his facts were established antecedently to the discovery 
of the principles. He, at the same time, showed that most of the properties of 
the Fiorin, and particularly the extraordinary one, of the facility with which 
it could be made and saved in the middle of winter, proceeded from the radical 
and essential differences between this and all other hay. 

Dr. Richardson resides nearly half way between the towns of Armagh and 
Dungannon, and we mention with equal pride and satisfaction, that we have 
been honeured with his correspondence. At his farm at Confecle, in the coun- 
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people of this country, which, on one hand, have aroused both 
the wonder and attention of the public, while on the other, they 
have as usual, given birth to a paper war, and an animated, not 
to say vituperative, discussion. =~ 

Aiter this short introduction it is proposed to arrange every 
thing important, hitherto made known on this subject in a popu- 
lar form, but under distinct and scientific heads, so as to make 
the readers of our Magazine as much acquainted with the facts at 
a single glance, as the nature of the intelligence, and the distant 
residence of the original discoverer will permit. 


English, and Botanical Names. 
Fiorin, or Fioreen Grass.—Agrostis Stolonifera, of Linnzus. 


Classification and Description. 
Class III. Triandria.—Natural Method, 4th order, Gramina. 


ist. CHARACTER AND DESCRIPTION. 


This may be seengrowing in its natural state, in the garden be- 
longing to Mr. Gibbs, seedsman to the Board of Agriculture, at 
old Brompton, where the specimens were obtained, from which 
our plate has been taken. It is evidently a very lively and hardy 
plant, supposed by some to be the Orcheston long grass, of 
Wiltshire, but its two chief characteristics are the sudden and as- 
tonishing growth of this grass, as well as its amazing facility, by 
means of its strings, of spreading over a large surface of ground, 
within a short period of time. It is an aquatic of the Stolonifer- 
ous tribe, with culm: and panicles ; and stolones, or runners. Be- 
fore this was cultivated, that is to say, anterior to the last fifteen 
or twenty years, the twelve following grasses were most prized, 
not only in this country, but in Ireland, and they are here arran- 


i ged pretty nearly in the order of their general estimation ; 


1. Poa pratensis ; or great smooth stalked meadow grass. 
2. Festuca duriusculo ; hard fescue grass. 

3. Festuca pratensis ; meadow fescue grass. 

4. Lolium perenne ; ray, commonly called rye-grass. 

5. Alopecurus pratensis ; meadow fox-tail grass. 

6. Festuca ovina; sheep’s fescue grass. 

7. Rough stalked meadow grass ; poa trivialis. 

8. Marsh meadow grass ; poa palustris. 

9* Compressed meadow grass ; poa compressa. 


ty of Armagh, might have been witnessed his efforts to introduce the Fiorip 
on a great scale, and he has been particularly attentive to transmit seeds, roots, 
strings, and instructions to every respectable person either likely to repeat or 
\o profit by his experiments. The board of agriculture in England has presén- 
ted him with a medal for the memoir on this subject. 
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10. Crested dogs’-tail grass ; cynosurus cristatus. 
11. Knotty cats’ tail grass ; phleum nodosum. 
12. Anthoxanthum odoratum ; sweet scented spring grass. 


The late Mr. Kent, in his “ Hints,” recommends the crested 
dog’s-tail, the vernal, the sheep’s fescue, and the fine bent*; but 
he is loud in his praises of annual meadow grass, which was 
noticed by Mr. Stillingfleet to prosper in an extraordinary man- 
ner on the surface of a much frequented walk on Malvern Hill. 
This greatly resembles the Fiorin in many points of view, and par- 
ticularly in this, that those very obstacles which would probably 
prove fatal to every other species of grass, contribute most essen- 
tially to its prosperity. 

2d. HABITS OF THE FIORIN. 


It may be here necessary to premise that this is one of our own 
indigenous, or native grasses, and is not peculiar to Ireland, but 
commonly found in all the British Isles, although its singular and 
appropriate qualifications were first discovered in another portion 
of the united kingdom. The universality of the properties of this 
plant is truly wonderful, for according to Dr. Richardson, * Fio- 
rin thrives in all climates from Iceland to Indostan. It thrives, 
and I believe equally,” adds he, “in all elevations, the top of the 
mountain, and the bottom of the valley ; in all soils, wet and dry, 
the mire of the morass, the shallow summit of the gravelly hill, 
and the pave of a shut up turnpike-road, never covered with soil. 
Fiorin appears to thrive the better, the greater the hardships to 
which it is exposed, because the efforts of its competitors are 
thereby weakened.” It is thus evident, that in addition to one of 
the essential qualities of that valuable plant, the annual meadow 
grass, and the astonishing fertility of the Orcheston long grass, 
it is also the most hardy plant, perhaps in existence. 


3d. MODE OF PROPAGATION. 


This may be effected two different ways, first by sowing the 
seeds from the rick of loft, and slightly sprinkling them with soil; 
and-secondly by means of its strings or roots, which resemble 
those of the garden strawberry, and like it, after fastening in the 
soil come to the surface, and branch out anew. ‘The time of plan- 
ting is not much attended to in Ireland ; but as that is a moister 
climate than our own, it would perhaps be-the safest mode of com- 
mitting it to the ground in England, either in the spring or autumn. 
Considerable space being allowed for the plants, one acre duly 
prepared may be dibbled for the sum of twenty-five shillings in 
some, and thirty shillings in other counties, by setting the roots 
in the same manner as young cabbages in Middlesex, and em- 
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‘ploying ten men for one day in this occupation. The rapidity of 
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the growth may be estimated from this fact, that if the land be laid 
down early in April, it will produce in the same year, a valuable 
crop, either of hay or green food. 


Ath. MODE OF HARVESTING. 


It would have appeared not paradoxical but incredible, had any 
one asserted fifty years ago, that Christmas is a better season 
for hay-making than Midsummer, and that mowing might 
commence during the winter months, with greater benefit to the 
farmer, both as to the quality and quantity of the crop, than at 
the usual season. But let us attend to what the Doctor says on 
this subject : 


“ Fiorin hay is saved in the months of November, December, and 
January, with less labour, and greater security from injury by wea- 
ther than other hay. Fiorin grass mowed October 18th, after sustain- 
ing sixteen days of the wettest weather ever remembered, was put into 
rick on November 7th ; there it remained perfectly sound, until com- 
pletely eaten up by sheep early in January.” Grass with these proper- 
ties would be particularly desirable, either in a moist climate or a bad 
season. 


5th. PRODUCE. 


This article is perhaps the most wonderful of the whole, for 
we are told on authority, that the writer of this paper is neither 
prepared nor disposed to question, that the produce from a Fiorin 
meadow is far greater than what can be obtained from the coars- 
est, and bulkiest of our English grasses, such as the ray (loluim, 
perenne) or the marsh meadow grass (poa palustris, &c.) 


“ A portion of ground laid down with Fiorin, late in August 1806, 
twice mowed in 1807, and not manured, produced six tons the Eng- 
lish acre, in 1808; anda portion laid down, November 15th, 1806, 
ence mowed in 1807, and tolerably manured, produced in 1808 seven 
tons, four hundred, one quarter and eight pounds the English acre. 
The hay of both parcels,” it is added, “ when weighed was dry and 
rattling ; and that it was in a fair merchantable state between man and 
man, was proved upon oath before the earl of Gosford, by the persons 
who weighed it, in the presence of the owner and other credible wit- 
nesses ; his lordship also€xamined the hay not long after it was weigh- 
ed, and found it in excellent order.” 


_Itis thus apparent, that without any manure, a very extraor- 
dinary crop may be expected, and that with a slight accession of 
this valuable substance, a great additional produce is to be ob- 
tained. It has already been tried according to the water-meadow 
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system in Ireland, and in 1809, an irrigated crop amounted to 
upwards of eight tons one quarter per acre.* 


6th. USES. 


The uses to which Fiorin may be applied, are both numerous 
and advantageous. 

1. As hay, it produces a valuable crop, and that too, we are 
assured in any ground, so as to enable the farmer to apply his 
best soil to grain, and substitute this on his worst. 

2. It is so eminently vivacious as to prosper in young planta- 
tions, provided they are carefully weeded ; for this grass thrives 
even under trees, and until they close over head, so as to exclude 
both light and heat, continues to give large crops. 

3. Fiorin will afford abundance of green food to the farmer 
during the six most desirable months in the year, from Novem- 
ber to May, superior, as we are assured, in point of quality to 
any other, and also more accessible in winter. 

4. In a green state, it is eagerly sought after by cows, and 
while the quantity of their milk is encreased in one hand, both 
its richness and flavour are improved. 

5. The hay is devoured by stock of all kinds, particularly 
horses, who prefer it to every other species of food whatsoever. 


7th. MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 


It may be here necessary to remark, that Dr. Richardson hith- 
erto has neither reaped fame nor profit from this very valuable 
discovery. His Fiorin has been stigmatized as a “ troublesome 
weed,” and a member of the + Linnzan Society, has attempted 
to expose it under the execrated name of guitch, couch, or guich, 
which is a corruption of quick, the ancient term for living, of 
which there are several kinds (Triticum Repens, Triticum Cani- 
num, &c.) mentioned by Linneus. Liberal men will, however, 
wait the result, and not precipitate their opinions, until a well re- 
gulated course of experiments shall have determined, whether 
the merits of this singular grass have been too much exaggerated 
on the one hand, or too much depreciated on the other. Mean- 
while a new species of it is said to have been discovered at Llar- 
fain, in North Wales, by Dr. Pring, so very luxuriant in respect 
to growth, that some of the roots transplanted by him, contain 27 
stalks, six feet in height, bearing 277 ramifications. 

Perhaps if Fiorin were transferred to our watered meadows, 
this very prolific grass may be so far softened by the direct appli- 


* On being weighed in the presence of the Right Hon. Isaac Corry, this enor- 
mous crop proved to be 8 tons 5 cwt. 2 qrs. and 24 lb. sound hay, from an En- 
vlish acre! 


t Mr. Salisbury. 
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cation of a new element, as to lose that roughness and coarseness 
which have been objected to it. As it will prosper on high 
grounds, this quality alone would render it invaluable ; and as 
Devonshire resembles Ireland in moisture, it might find a conge- 
nial climate in the West of England. In fine, although it might 
be too much to expect, that our agriculturists are to be enriched, 
and our wastes reclaimed by the Fiorin, yet, it evidently deserves 
a fair and impartial trial; and we are happy to learn, that from 
the many specimens recently planted in this country, we shall 
soon be enabled to pronounce decisively on the result. 





Mr. SADLER’S BALLOON. | 


Birmingham, Tuesday Evening. 


At half past nine, Mr. Sadler and Mr. Burcham arrived in a 
post-chaise and four. ‘The people greeted them with every de- 
monstration of satisfaction. ‘The bells rang merry peals, and the 
firing of guns, pistols, &c. announced the welcome intelligence. 
The populace afterwards drew the carriage with Mr. Sadler, jun. 
in charge of the balloon, through the principal streets ; surround- 
ed by lighted torches. In a few minutes the crowd before the 
residence of Mr. Sadler became so great, that to satisfy their 
impatient anxiety, the zrial voyagers exhibited themselves at the 
windows during a considerable time. 


Wednesday Morning. 


The inhabitants still continued to assemble in great numbers to 
testify their approbation of the adventurous zronauts. 

The following particulars of the voyage are from the most au- 
thentic source. 

About twenty minutes past two, Mr. Sadler and Mr. Burcham 
took their seats, and all the necessary apparatus being placed in the 
car, with nearly 200lb. of ballast, the machine began to ascend in 
a gradual manner, steering N. E. by E. In about three minutes 
they were enveloped in a cloud, which they soon cleared, when 
the eronauts were at a sufficient height to have an extensive view 
of the surrounding gountry ; Lichfield, Coventry, ‘Tamworth, and 
Atherstone, appeared nearly under them. The shouts of the peo- 
ple, and the firing of guns, were distinctly audible. 

At 45 minutes past two, the aerial voyagers perceived Leices- 
ter, bearing east. At half-past two the thermometer stood at 50, 
the barometer at 24; and successively varied till 14 minutes past 
three, when the thermometer was as low as 38, and the barome- 
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ter at 18. When they arrived in the neighbourhood of Leicester, 
the wind shifted due-east, and in that direction they proceeded to- 
wards Market Deeping, in Lyncolnshire, when the zronauts 
where at the greatest elevation, (about two miles and a half); 
from thence they saw the towns of Petersborough, Stamford, 
Wisbeach, Crowland, &c. Mr. Sadler perceiving a current of 
air passing under him to the northward, deemed it prudent to 
descend, in order to avoid being carried towards the sea. ‘The 
balloon being now quite distended, it became necessary to let out 
some of the gas, which was done at intervals till it descended 
into the current Mr. Sadler had previously noticed; and the ad- 
venturers were carried directly northwards. 

Spalding was now on their right, and Bourn on their left, 
when they threw out all their ballast. The car first struck the 
earth to the southward of Heckington with extreme violence, the 
grappling irons being ineffectually thrown out; and on the second 
concussion, Mr. Sadler having hold of the valve line, was, by a 
sudden jerk, caused by the grapple taking hold for an instant, 
thrown violently out, and unfortunately, received several severe 
contusions on the head and body; but, notwithstanding, had suff- 
cient presence of mind to call out to Mr. Burcham not to quit his 
seat. The balloon immediately arose above 100 yards ; and, on 
again descending, the grappling-iron caught the ground, and. the 
machine came in contact with a tree which stopped its progress, 
and Mr. Burcham was fortunately relieved from his perilous 
situation, and safely landed on terra firma with only a slight 
bruise. The erial voyage was completed at forty minutes past 
three, being one hour and twenty minutes from the moment of 
ascension; having in that short space, traversed a distance of at 
least 112 miles. As the balloon made towards the earth, no as- 
sistance appeared at hand to secure the vehicle, which, unfortu- 
nately, was very much damaged; and from the place where the 
car first struck the earth till the balloon was finally secured, was 
carried above a mile and an half with Mr. Burcham alone. 

Mr. Sadler, losing one of his shoes on his expulsion from the 
balloon, made towards a mill, and begged an old one, which the 
owner refused, under 7s. though it was not worth two-pence. He 
was however, recognised in the crowd, and forced to refund, 
amidst the execrations of all present. 

The adventurers were much indebted to the hospitality of Mr. 
Robinson, of Heckington, where they were kindly received, and 
treated with every possible mark of attention. 


FARTHER PARTICULARS. 





Boston, Oct. 8. 


The celebrated zrcnaut, Sadler, ascended in his balloon yester- 
day, at Birmingham, at 20 minutes past two o’clock in the after- 
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noon; and, to the high gratification and wonder of the neighbour- 
hood of Heckington, in this county, the balloon descended in a 
feld of Mr. Godson’s about a mile from the town, a few minutes 
before four o’clock. Mr. Sadler was accompanied by a young 
gentleman named Burcham.— The balloon first struck the ground 
in the parish of Burton, a mile and an half from the place where 
it was secured; and by the concussion Mr. Sadler was thrown 
out of the car, and left on the ground. The balloon thus lighten- 
ed, ascended with extreme velocity, to the great hazard of the 
gentleman who remained in it. At length he succeeded in press- 
ing the bag of rarified air sufficiently to occasion the balloon to 
descend again ; and, throwing out the anchor, it caught in the par- 
ish of Asgarby ; and the silk of the balloon clung round an ash- 
tree in a most extraordinary way, insinuating itself amongst the 
branches, and tearing into a thousand pieces. A number of per- 
sons ran to the assistance of Mr. Burcham, and he was speedily 
conducted to Mr. Godson’s, where he met with tie kindest recep- 
tion. Mr. Sadler, on finding himself left in the field where the 
balloon first grounded, made his way to the house of a miller, 
where he borrowed a shoe (having lost one of his own) ; the mil- 
ler taking care to have his guid pro quo, by receiving a pledge of 
some money, which the eronaut happily had about him. Mr. 
Sadler then went to Heckington, and in the street there first saw 
again his lost companion ; each, the moment before, fancying the 
other killed. ‘he interview was scarcely less than /udicrous. They 
flew into one another’s arms, with such expressions of joy, as 
cannot be conceived by those who have not been in circumstances 
nearly similar! the two meant to reach Sleaford last night, and 
thence to proceed post on their return to Birmingham. ‘The bal- 
loon was almost wholly destroyed, and pieces of it are now in the 
possession of persons at Heckington and the neighbourhood. 
Since writing the above, we have been favoured with a letter 
from Heckington, which confirms all the material parts of the 
statement we have given. The distance travelled was upwards of 
100 miles, in one hour and twenty minutes. Mr. Sadler lost 
both his flags: the car of the balloon was taken to the crown Inn 
at Heckington. Both the eronauts supped with Mr. Edward 
Robinson, and stopped with him till nearly three o’clock this 
morning ; when they set off direct for Birmingham, in a chaise 
and four. The balloon was seen by crowds of people returning 
from Sleaford market ; some supposed it a large turnip floating 
in the air—others, that the comet was falling—and all were asto- 
nished beyond measure. The balloon was 40 feet high by 36 wide. 
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FROM THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


LETTERS OF ANNA SEWARD. 


Written betwéen the years 1784, and 1807.—In six volumes. 


IN other words, this work consists of the Life and opinions of 
Miss Seward, written by herself, in the novel form of letters to 
her friends. He who loves literature, and is not grateful to the 
authoress for this legacy, must have a cold heart and a fastidious 
judgment. For our parts we recollect no work, for some time 
past, which has afforded us equal pleasure. As compositions, 
these letters are elegant and spirited ; in their opinions, they are 
generally liberal and always sensible ; and their mformation is of- 
ten as original and interesting as it is comprehensive and univer- 
: sal. 

: The form of biography which Miss Seward has thus ingeni- 
i" ously invented, has enabled her to incorporate her observations 
| on current public events, with details of her course of reading 
and study, and with anecdotes of her private life. Her work, 
would, however, have been more approved of, if all strictures on 
living characters had been expunged ; Miss Seward having, like 
other fallible censors, imbibed prejudices, by viewing some cha- 
racters through false mediums. Miss Seward’s praises of Mr. 
Hayley, Mr. Whalley, Mr. Scuthey, Mr. Coleridge, Mr. Scott, 
Mr. Park, and many other surviving literati are liberally and ju- 
diciously bestowed. Her just execration of Reviews, and of the 
principles and practices of anonymous criticism, will, however, 
aa, draw upon her the denunciations of those who live by that species 

| of FELONY, and probably tarnish the lustre, and diminish the im- 
mediate sale of her work. 





JOHNSON’S LAST ILLNESS. 


I have lately been in the almost daily habit of contemplating 
a very melancholy spectacle. The great Johnson is here, labour- 
ing under the paroxysms of a disease, which must speedily be 
fatal. He shrinks from the consciousness with the extremest hor- 
ror. It is by his repeatedly expressed desire that I visit him often: 
yet I am sure he neither does, nor ever did feel much regard for 
me ; but he would fain escape, for a time, in any society, from 
the terrible idea of his approaching dissolution. I never would 
be awed by his sarcasms, or his frowns, into acquiescence with 
his general injustice to the merits of other writers ; with his na- 
tional or party aversions ; but I feel the truest compassion for his 
present sufferings, and fervently wish I had power to relieve them. 
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A few days since I was to drink tea with him, by his request, 
at Mrs. Porter’s. When I went into the room, he was in deep, 
but agitated slumber, in an armchair. Opening the door with that 
caution due to the sick, he did not awaken at my entrance. I stood 
by him several minutes, mournfully contemplating the temporary 
suspension of those vast intellectual powers, which must so soon, 
as to this world, be eternally quenched. 

Upon a servant entering to announce the arrival of a gentleman 
of the university, introduced by Mr. White, he awoke with con- 
vulsive starts,—but rising, with more alacrity than could have 
been expected, he said **‘ Come, my dear lady, let you and I at- 
tend these gentlemen in the study.” He received them with more 
than usual complaisance ; but whimsically chose to get astride up- 
on his chair-seat, with his face to.its back, keeping a trotting mo- 
tion as if on horseback ; but in this odd position he poured forth 
streams of eloquence, illuminated by frequent flashes of wit and 
humour, without any tincture of malignity. That amusing part 
of this conversation, which alluded to the leaned Pig, and his de- 
mirational exhibitions, I shall transmit to you hereafter. 


DR. JOHNSON. 


The old literary Colossus* has been some time in Lichfield. 
The extinction, in our sphere, of that mighty spirit approaches 
fast. A confirmed dropsy deluges the vital source. It is melan- 
choly to observe with what terror he contemplates his approach- 
ing fate. The religion of Johnson was always deeply tinctured 
with that gloomy and sevile superstition which marks his political 
opinions. He expresses these terrors, and justly calls them mzser- 
able, which thus shrink from the exchange of a diseased and pain- 
ful existence, which gent/er human beings consider as the all-re- 
compensing reward of a well-spent life. Yet have not these hu- 
miliating terrors by any means subdued that malevolent and en-~ 
vious pride, and literary jealousy, which were ever the vices of 
his heart, and to which he perpetually sacrificed, and continues 
to sacrifice, the fidelity of representation, and the veracity of deci- 
sion. His memory is considerably impaired, but his eloquence 
rolls on in its customary majestic torrent, when he speaks at all. 
My heart aches to see him labour for his breath, which he draws 
with great effort indeed. It is not improbable that this literary 
comet may set where it rose, and Lichfield receive his pale and 
stern remains. 


* Johnson. 
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DR. DARWIN 


Almost five years are elasped since Dr. Darwin left Lichfield, in 
A handsome young widow, relict of Colonel Pool, by whom she wl 
had three children, drew Forte us, in the hy incheal chain, our ce. pe 
lebrated physician, our poctic and witty friend. de 

The doctor was in love like a very Celadon, and a numerous lic 
youag family are springing up in consequence of a union, which ire 
was certainty a little unaccountable ; not that there was any won- wm 
der that a fine, graceful, and affluent, young woman, should fas- eg 
cinate 1 grave philosopher ; but that a sage of no elegant external, : 
and sunk into the vale of years, should, by so gay alady, be preferred 1. 
to younger, richer, and handsomer, suitors, was the marvel; espe- . 
cially since, though lively, benevolent, and by no means deticieah - 
in native wit, she was never suspected of a taste for science, or or 
works of imagination. Yet so it was ; and she makes her ponde- s. 
rous spouse a very attached, and indeed devoted, wife! The po- 
etic philosopher, in return, tranfers the amusement of his leisure B 
hours, from the study of botany and mechanics, and the compo- oi 
sition of odes and heroic verses, to fabricating: riddles and char- ii 
ards! Thus employed, his mind is somewhat in the same predi- a 
cament with Hercules’s body, when he sat amongst the women, 
and handled the distaff. ” 

Dr. Darwin finds himself often summoned to Lichfield ; in- “ 
deed, whenever symptoms of danger arise in the diseases of those le 
whose fortunes are at all competent to the expense of employing ba 
a distant physician. When I see him, he shall certainly be inform- te 
ed how k indly your ladyship inquires after his welfare, and that 
of his family. His eldest son by his first wife, who was one of 
the most enlightened and charming of women, died of a putrid 
tever, while he was studying physic at Edinburg, with the most 
sedulous attention, and the most promising ingenuity. His second lj 
Is an attorney at Derby, of very distinguishe -d- merit, both as to - 
intellect and virtue ;—and your play-fellow, Robert, grown to an a 
uncominon height, gay and blooming as a morn of summer, pur- - 
sues medical studies | in Scotland, under happier auspices, I hope, f 
than his poor brother. fe 

wlan ‘ 
CHARACTER OF JOHNSON. b 

If Dr. Johnson’ s heart had been as comprehensively benevolent al 
as his genius was comprehensive, the excess of unqualified praise, le 
now poured upon his tomb, had been deserved. Unhappily for 11 
his own peace, as for the posthumous fame of our English clas- te 
sics, his adherence to truth was confined to trivial occurrences, u 
and abstract morality, his generosity to giving alms, his sincerity [ 

es 


to those he hated, and his devotion to the gloom of religious ter- 
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ror. Truth, from Dr. Johnson’s lip, yielded to misrepresentation 
in his rage of casting rival excellence into shade. That generosity, 
which loves to place exalted genius and virtue in their fairest 
point of view, was a stranger to Dr. Johnson s heart. His violent 
desire of life, while he was continually expatiating upon its infe- 
licity, the unphilosophic and coward horror with which he shrunk 
from the approach of death, proved that his religion was not of 
that amiable species, which smooths the pillow of the dying man, 
and sheds upon it the light of religious hope. 
| If the misleading force of his eloquence had not blighted the 
just pretensions of others, both to moral and intellectual excel- 
lence, I should not regret to see Johnson’s character invested 
with this ideal splendour ; since I always thought it for the inter- 
est of morality and literature, to believe exalted genius good as 
great, and, in a considerable degree, exempt from human depra- 
vity; such belief having a natural tendency to inspirit the pur- 
suit of excellence, and give force to the precept of the moralist. 
But since he has industriously laboured to expose the defetts, 
and defame the virtues and talents, of his brethren in the race of 
literary glory, itis sacrificing the many to an individual, when, 
to exalt zm, truth is thus involved, and hid in hyperbolic praise. 
O England! not less ungrateful than partial, is this thy bound- 
less incense. Investing the gloomy devotion, and merely pecu- 
niary donations of Johnson with the splendour of faultless excel- 
| lence, thou sacrificest an hetacomb of characters, most of them 
more amiable, and some of them yet greater in points of genius, 
to his manes! 


BOSWELL. 


Mr. Bosweil has applied to me for Johnsonian records for his 
life of the despot. If he inserts them unmutilated, as I have ar- 
ranged them, they will contribute to display Johnson’s real char- 
acter to the public ; that strange compound of great talents, weak 
and absurd prejudices, strong, but unfruitful, devotion ; intolerant 
ferceness ; compassionate munificence, and corroding envy. I was 
fearful that Mr. Boswell’s personal attachment would have scru- 
pled to throw in those dark shades which truth commands should 
be employed in drawing the Johnsonian portrait ; but these fears 
are considerably dissipated by the styleof Mr. Boswell’s acknow- 
ledgments for the materials I had sent him, and for the perfect 
impartiality with which I had spoken of Johnson’s virtues and 
faults. He desires I would send him the minutes I made at the 
time of that, as he justly calls it, tremendous conversation at 
Dilly’s, between you and him, on the subject of Miss Harry’s 
commencing quaker. Boswell had so often spoken to me, with re- 
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gret over the ferocious, reasonless, and unchristian, violence of 
his idol that night, it looks impartial beyond my hopes, that he 
requests me to arrange it. I had omitted to send it in the first 
collection, from my hopelessness that Mr. Boswell would insert 
it in his life of the Colossus. ‘Time may have worn away those 
deep-indented lines of bigot herceness from the memory of the 
biographer, and the hand of affection may not be firm enough to 
resolve upon engraving them. 

O! yes, as you observe, dreadful were the horrors which attend- 
ed poor Johnson’s dying state. His religion was certainly not of 
that nature which sheds comfort on the death-bed pillow. I be- 
lieve his faith was sincere, and therefore could not fail to re- 
proach his heart, which had swelled with pride, envy, and hatred, 
through the whole course of his existence. But religious feeling, 
on which you lay so great a stress, was not the desideratum in 
_Johnson’s virtue. He was no cold moralist; it was obedience, 
meekness, and universal benevolence, whose absence from his 
heart, driven away by the turbulent fierceness and jealousy of his 
unbridled passions, filled with so much horror the darkness of the 
grave. Those glowing aspirations in religion, which are termed 
enthusiasm, cannot be rationally considered as a test of its truth. 
Every religion has had its martyrs. I verily believe Johnson 
would have stood that trial for a system to whose precepts he yet 


disdained to bend his proud and stubborn heart. How different 
from his was the death-bed of that sweet excellence, whom he 
abused at Dilly’s, by the name of the “ odious wench!” 


BOSWELL CONTINUED. 
Mr. Boswell lately passed a few days in Lichfield. I did not 


find him quite so candid and ingenuous on the subject of Johnson, 
as I had hoped from the style of his letters. He affected to dis- 
tinguish in the despot’s favour, between envy and literary jealousy. 
{ maintained, that it was a sophistic distinction without a real 
difference. Mr. Boswell urged the unlikelihood that he, who had 
established his own fame on other ground than that of poetry, 
should envy poetic reputation, especially where it was posthu- 
mous ; and seemed to believe that his injustice to Milton, Prior, 
Gray, Collins, &c. proceeded from real want of taste for the high- 
er orders of verse, his judgment being too rigidly severe to re- 
lish the enthusiasms of imagination. 

Affection is apt to start from the impartiality of calling faults 
by their proper names. Mr. Boswell soon after, unawares, observ- 
ed that Johnson had been galled by David Garrick’s instant suc- 
cess, and long eclat, who had set sail with himself on the sea of 
public life ; that he took an aversion to him on that account ; that 
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it was a little cruel in the great man not once to name Dayid Gar- 
rick in his preface to Shakespeare! and base, said I, as well as 
unkind. Garrick! who had restored that transcendent author to 
the taste of the public, after it had recreantly and long receded 
from him ; especially as this restorer had been the companion of 
his youth. He was galled by Garrick’s prosperity, rejomed Mr. 
Boswell. Ah! said I, you now, unawares, cede to my position. 
If the author of the Rambler could stoop to envy a player, for the 
hasty splendour of a reputation, which, compared to his own, 
however that might, for some time, be hid in the night of ob- 
scurity, must, in the end, prove as the meteor of an hour to the 
permanent light of the sun, it cannot be doubted, but his injustice 
to Milton, Gray, Collins, Prior, &c. proceeding from the same 
cause, produced that levelling system of criticism, “ which lifts 
the mean, and lays the mighty low.” Mr. Boswell’s comment 
upon this observation was, that dissenting shake of the head, to 
which folk are reduced, when they will not be convinced, yet find 
their stores of defence exhausted. 

Mr. B. confessed his idea that Johnson was a Roman Catholic 
m his heart.—I have heard him, said he, uniformly defend the 
cruel executions of that dark bigot, Queen Mary. 


oe ee 


HANNAH MORE. 


Miss More’s poems have spirit and genius, but contain an af- 
fected and pedantic display of knowledge and erudition, especially 
the Bas bleu. In the Florio we find many brilliant passages ; 
many just and striking observations, and some admirable por- 
traits in satiric traits. Not Hayley himself has drawn a modern 
beau better. Florio is the rival of Filligree, in the Triumphs of 
Temper, with sufficient difference to avert the charge of plagiar- 
ism from the female author ;—but the versification in Florio is, 
at times, strangely inharmonious, often alliterating with the hard- 
est consonants, and sometimes disgraced by vulgarism : instances, 


“ For face, no mortal cou’d resist her.” 
And, 
“ He felt not Celia’s powers of face.” 


These face-expressions put me in mind of an awkward pedantic 
youth, once resident, for a little time, at Lichfield. He was asked, 
how he liked Miss Honora Sneyd. “ Almighty powers!” replied 
the oddity, “I could not have conceived that she had half the 
face she has!” Honora was finely rallied about this imputed ple- 
nitude of face. The oval elegance of its delicate and beauteous 
contour, made the exclamation trebly absurd. How could Miss 
More so apply a phrase, always expressive of effrontery? and how 
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could so /earned’a lady suffer the pleonasm of the following line 
to escape her pen? 

“ With truth to mingle fables feign’d.” 
The character of Celia is pretty, but in the satirical strokes lie all 
the genius of the work. 

As for the Bas bleu.w—You have heard me sigh after the attain. 
ment of other languages with hopeless yearning; yet [had rather 
be ignorant of them, as I am, if I thought their acquisition would 
induce me to clap my wings and crow in Greek, Latin, and 
French, through the course of a poem which ought to have been 
written in an unaffected and unmingled English. I am diverted 
with its eulogies on Garrick, Mason, and Johnson, who ail three 
hated each other so heartily. Not very pleasantly , 1 trow, would 
the two former have sat in the presence of Old Cato, as this poem 
oddly terms the arrogant Johnson, surrounded by the worshiptul 
and worshipping Blue Stocking. —Had the cynic lived to hear 
his Whig-title, Cato, I could fancy him saying to the fair author, 
** You had better have called me the first Whig, Madam, the father 
ef the tribe, who got kicked out of Heaven for his republican prin- 
ciples.” ‘To the lady president herself, I fancy the cynic would 
not now, were he living, be the most welcome guest, since the 
publication of Mr. Boswell’s Tour. Miss More puts him to bed 
to little David. Their mutual opiates are pretty powerful, else 
her quondam friend, Garrick, would not thank her for his com- 
panion ;—but misery, matrimony, and mortality, make strange 
bed-fellows. 


——— 


MOLLY ASTON. 


It is very true, as you observe, Johnson appears much more 
amiable as a domestic man, in his letters to Mrs. Thrale, than in 
any other memorial which ‘has been given us of his lite and man- 
ners ; but that was owing to the care with which Mrs. Piozzi 
weeded them of the prejudiced and malevolent passages on char- 
acters, perhaps much more essentially worthy than himself, were 


they to be tried by the rules of Christian charity. I do not pat | 


with you, that his ungrateful virulence against Mrs. Thrale, i 

marrying Piozzi, arose from his indignation against her on his 
deceased friend’s account. Mr. Boswell told me Johnson wish- 
ed and expected to have married her himself. You ask who the 
Molly Aston was, whom those letters mention with such passion- 
ate tenderness? Mr. Walmsley, my father’s predecessor in this 
house, w as, as you have heard, ‘Johnson’s Mecenas, and this lady, 
his wife’s sister, a daughter of Sin. Thomas Aston, a wit, a beau- 
tv, and a toast. Johnson was always fancying himself in love 
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with some princess or other. His wife’s daughter, Lucy Porter, 
so often mentioned in those letters, was his first love, when he 
was a school-boy, under my grandfather, a clergyman, vicar of 
St. Mary’s, and master of the free-school, which, by his scholas- 
tic ability, was high in fame, and thronged with pupils, from 
some of the first gentlemen’s families in this ‘and the adjoining 
counties. [othe free-school the boys of the city had a right to 
come, but every body knows how superficial, in general, is unpaid 
instruction. Jlowever, my grandfather, aware of Johnson’s ge- 
nius, took the highest pains with him, though his parents were 
poor, and mean in their situation, keeping market stalls, as battle- 
dore booksellers. Johnson has not had the gratitude once to 
mention his generous master, in any of his writings ; but all this 
is foreign to your inquiries, who Miss Molly Aston was, and at 
what period his flame for her commenced? It was during those 
school-days, when the reputation of Johnson’s talents, and rapid 
progress in the classics, induced the noble-minded Walmsley to 

endure, at his elegant table, the low-born squalid youth—here 

that he suffered him and Garrick to “ imp their eagle wings,” a 
delighted spectator and auditor of their efforts. It was here that 

Miss Molly Aston was frequently a visitor in the family of her 

brother-in-law, and probably amused herself with the uncouth. 
adorations of the learned, though dirty stripling, whose mean ap- 

pearance was overlooked, because of the genius and knowledge 

that blazed through him ; though with “ umbered flames,” from 

constitutional melancholy and spleen. Lucy Porter, whose visit 

to Lichfield had been but for a tew weeks, was then gone back to 

her parents at Birmingham, and the brighter Molly Aston became 

the Laura of our Petrarch. Fired, however, at length, with ideal 

love, and incapabie of inspiring mutual inclinations in the young 

and lively, he married, at twenty-three, the mother of his Lucy, 

and went to seek his fortune in London. She had borne an indif- 

ferent character, during the life of her first husband. He died 

insolvent, leaving his three grown-up children, dependant on the 

bounty of his rich bachelor brother in London, who left them 

largely, but would never do any thing for the worthless widow, 

who had married “ the literary cub,” as he used to call him. She 

lived thirty years with Johnson; if shuddering, half-famished, in 

an author’s garret, could be called living. 

During her life, the fair and learned devotee, Miss H. Boothby, 
in the wane of her youth, a woman of family and genteel fortune, 
encouraged him to resume his Platonisms. After the death of 
this wife, and this spiritualized mistress, Mrs. Thrale took him 
up. He loved her for her wit, her beauty, her luxurious table, 
her coach, and her library ; and she loved him for the literary 
consequence his residence at Streatham threw around her. The 
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rich, the proud, and titled literati, would not have sought John. 
son in his dirty garret, nor the wealthy brewer’s then uncelebrated 
wife, without the actual presence, in her saloon d’ Apollon, of a 
votary known to be of the number of the inspired. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 


As yet, I have read only the first volume of Boswell’s Life of | 


Johnson. What I foresaw has happened. That ingenious pencil, 
which so well fulfilled the biographic duty, and painted the des- 
pot exactly as he was, when roaming the lonely Hebrides, has, at 
the impulse of terror, been exchanged for a more glowing one; 
and, 1 in this work, almost every thing is kept back which could 
give umbrage to Johnson’s idolaters, by justly displaying the dark- 
er, as well as fairer, sides of the medal. Ali, Ceuien er, but his 
idolaters, must Cetest the ungrateful duplicity proved upon him, 
when we find him sp eaking with slight, bordering upon contempt, 
of the then Mrs. Thr ale, in the zenith of his intimacy with her, 
Mr. Boswell was not aware. that: im artality w ould compare 
wnat he said of her, with what he said to her. “ To hear you,” 
says he, in his letters to that lady, *t is to hear wisdom ; to see 
you is to see virtue.” What despicable flattery was that, if he 
really believed the stores of her mind were trivia! , and that she 
had np truth? while, if conscious that these imputations were un- 
just, his heart was at once thankless and malev olently false. Such, 
I confess, amidst all his gloomy prety I always thought it. That 
conviction has not receded beneath the contempt of your charm- 
Ing: frie nd, and of Mrs. Montague, which his bios grapher has so 
indiscreetiy, so impolitely, recorded ; nor beneath the 15 ‘ing asser- 
tion, that ‘Gray was a dull fellow, and that there are but eight 
good lines in ‘all his poetry. I hear Mason fares no better in the 
second volume. Dark and envious calumniator! 

I both blame Mr. Boswell, and wonder at him for the wanton, 
because unnecessary, inroads which a number of those records 
must make upon the f: clings of many. But for them, his work 
had been of ‘great value indeed. E ntertaining in the first degree, 
it certainly is; and, with the most commendable precision, e afl 
bits the events of his life through all their series and changes. It 
contains a prodigious mass of colloqui: il wit and humour, “ae 
were certainly unrivalled. Let it, however, be remembered, tiat, 
to produce their eclipsing and resistless power, many things com- 
bined, which a wise and generous mind would not, for its own 
peace and health, consent to feel, even to possess that unequalled 
talent ; viz. spleen, envy, b« nati ss haughtiness, and utter callous- 
ness to all the mental ‘sensibilities ot others. lam of St. Paul’s 
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mind, who says, where these things are, no alms nor prayers con- 
stitute goodness. 


“ Say thou, whose thoughts at humble fame repine, 
Shall Johnson’s wit with Johnson’s spleen be thine ?” 


MRS. DELANY AND DR. PARR. 


In this interesting scene* of fricndship, literature, and the arts, 
{ have been introduced to that intellectual luminary, Lr. Parr, 
and to the celebrated hortus siccus of Mrs. Delany, contained in 
ten Immense folios, each enriched with an hundred floral plants, 
representing, in cut paper, of infinitely various dyes, the finest 
flowers of our own and every other climate, from the best spe- 
cimens that the field, the garden, the sreenhouse, and the con- 
servatory, could furnish ; and with a fidelity and vividness of 
colouring, which shames ‘the needle and the pencil. ‘Lhe moss, 
the films, the farina, every, the minutest, part, is represented 
with matchless delicacy. It was at the age of Kyi -five that 
this prodigy of female genius invented her art, and gave it that 
last perfection which makes imitation hopeless. Always a fine 
painter, and not ignorant of the arts of chemistry, she herself 
dyed her papers from whence the new creation arose. Of this 
astonishing work, Dr. Darwin has given a most erroneous descrip- 
tion in his : plendid poem. He ought not to have taken such a 
liberty. It represents Mrs. Delany as a mere artificial flower- 
maker, using wires and wax, and moss, &c., though writing-paper 
was har sole material—her scissars hee only implement. ‘The 
former, previously coloured by herself, in complete shades of 
every tint, was never retouched by the pencil after the flower was 
cut out ; nor did she ever make a drawing ; but, as her specimen 
lay before her, she cut from the eye. The easy floating grace of 
the stalks, the happiness with w hich the flower or flowers, their 
leaves and buds, are disposed upon those stalks, is exquisite ; 
while the degree of real relief which they possess, besides that 
which arises trom the skilful deception preduced by light and 
shade, has a richness and natural effect, which the firest pencil 
cannot hope to attain. What a lesson of exertion docs the in- 
vention and completion of such a work, after seventy-five, give 
to that hopeless languor, which people are su prone to inc lulge 
in the decline of life ? 

When I had the honour of a visit from Dr. Parr, he staid 
two days and nights at Wellsburn. I was prepared to expect 
extraordinary colloquial powers, but they exceeded everw de- 
scription I had received of them. He is styled the Jchnson of 


* The seat of Court Dewes, esq. near Strafford-upon-Avon. 
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the present day. In strength of thought, in promptness and 
picnteousness of allusion ; in wit and humour, in that high-colour- 
ed eloquence which results from poetic imagination—there is a 
very striking similarity to the departed despot. ‘That, when 

rritated, he can chastise with the same overwhelming force, I 
can believe ; ; but unprovoked, Dr. Parr is wholly free from the 
caustic acrimony of that splenetic being. Benign rays of inge- 
nuous urbanity dart in his smile, and from beneath the sable 
shade of his large and masking eyebrows, and from the fine orbs 
they overhang. ‘The characters he draws of distinguished peo- 
ple, and of such of his friends, whose talents, though not yet 
emerged, are considerable, are given with a free, discriminating, 
and masterly, power, and with general independence of party 
prejudices. If he throws into deepest shade the vices of those, 
whose hearts he thinks corrupt, his spirit luxuriates in placing 
the virtues and abilities of those he esteems, in the fairest and 
fullest lights ; a gratification which the gloomy Johnson seldom, 
if ever, knew. 

Dr. Parr is accused of egotism ; but, if he often talks of him- 
self, all he says on that, as on every other theme, interests the 
attention, and charms the fancy. It is surely the dull and the 
envious only who deem his frankness vanity. Great minds must 
feel, and have a right to avow their sense of the high ground on 
which they stand. Who, that has a soul, but is gratified by Mil- 
ton’s avowals of this kind, when in the civil wars, exhorting the 
soldier to spare his dwelling, the poet declares his power to 
requite the clemency ; to spread the name of him who showed it, 
over seas and lands, 


“ In every clime the sun’s bright circle warms.” 


Dr. Parr is a warm whig, loves our constitution, and ardently 
wishes its preservation ; but he says, malignant and able spirits 
are 2t work to overthrow it, and that with their efforts a fatal train 
of causes co-operate. 

I saw him depart, with much regret, though his morning, noon, 
and evening pipe involved us in clouds of tobacco while he staid, 
but they were gilded by perpetual vollies of genius and wit. 


HERSELF. 


Be assured, that if disease, in changing forms, and in succes- 
sive pe riods, had not assailed my frame from the date of that 
letter, wit) which you favoured me m February, it could not 
have vemgined so long unacknowedged. For all its rich contents, 
as weil us .or those which came to me from your kind hand last 
week, accept my sincere thanks. 
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‘To a stubborn and feverish cough, which brought on my long 
existing disorder, impeded respiration, succeeded a violent i aflam- 
mation in my eyes. I endured it a fortnight; every person’s infal- 
lible remedy seeming to increase the malady, till, applying to Dr. 
Darwin, it was soon removed by his healing skill. Beneath the 
most oppressive influence of this disorder, I was sitting in dark- 
ness and despondency, when your brother and sister passed 
through Lichfield, whom, in hours of tolerable health, [should have 
rejoiced to welcome. I say despondency ; for alas ! the want of 
sight, of which the disease in my eyes for a time almost deprived 
me, occasioned an accident the preceding Friday, whosetdreaded, 
but I hope not inevitable, consequences, have, in their apprehen- 
sion, filled my mind with terrors, which no former evil ever in- 
spired. I hurt my left breast, by slipping against the sharp point- 
ed ledge of a wainscot, in stooping to reach a hearth-brush. It was 
fon Friday three-weeks. Frequent pain and uneasiness in that 
region, unfelt till this disaster happened, create apprehensions 
which I cannot banish, and which rob every surrounding object 
of the power to interest or amuse me. 

The pain and uneasiness which, with but little intermission, L 
have since felt, teaching me to fear a deep-seated injury, still 
farther impair my health, and excite terrors for the consequence, 
which rob my days of gladness, and my nights of rest. No exter- 
nal mark whatever, either to the eye or touch, has been perceiv- 
able from the time I hurt myself to this hour ; yet the shooting 
pains, and sense of occult inflammation, never felt till after that 
unlucky bruise, terrify me extremely. By surgical advice, I have 
applied leeches thrice to the part, according to the present prac- 
tice of the London faculty. Their bite, which is nothing on the 
temples, is, on the bosom, a very painful, as well as troublesome, 
operation, and the wounds continue many days sore and inflamed, 

If it please God to dispel my apprehensions on this dire theme, 
it appears to me, that all other disorders must appear as light 

evils, even should they threaten vital extinction. 
| Born with an excellent constitution, I enjoyed twenty-three 
years of almost unclouded health. It was then that misfortune 
began to counteract that prime blessing : an incurable fracture of 
the patella, thenceforth combined with inherent love of sedentary 
employments, till remitted exercise sapt the foundations of cor- 
poreal strength. ‘This time ten years another fall, straining the 
side-tendons of that injured knee, threatened contraction, a much 
worse evil than the original fracture. To prevent it, I used the 
warm-bath at Buxton to arash excess, staying in it an hour every 
night during a whole month. The growing rigidity of the ten- 
dons vanished beneath this process ;—but, from the general 
weakness and relaxation it caused, originated that difficulty of 
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respiration, then first perceived, and which has, at intervals, an- 
noyed me from that period. Now another accident inspires a 
dread of the worst malady incident to the human frame. Alas! 
it has, through life, been the deprecation of my prayers. 


MR. SNEYD. 


Remind Mr. Adey of the uncommon circumstances of Mr. 
Sneyd, at the opening of our Vicars-hall, in the year 1757, dan- 
cing in the same set with the three women who afterwards suc- 
ceeded edch other as partners of his destiny. He had not thena 
thought of any one of them. 


D’EON, THE IMPOSTOR. 


This is the period of inconceivable characters, as well as of 
unexpected and prodigious events. ‘he modern Thalestris is now 
in this city, Mademoiselle le Chevalier D’Eon, exhibiting, for 
two shillings admittance, her skill in the art of attack and defence 
with the single rapier. 

Melancholy reverse of human destiny ! what an humiliation for 
the aid-de-camp of Marshal Broglio! for the ambassador, dur- 
ing five years, from the court of France to that of Russia! For 
the envoy to ours, and the principal planner and negociator of the 
peace of 1782' In the German war, she lived five years in camps 
and tented fields, amidst the pride, the pomp, and circumstance, 
of high trust and glorious contest. In the American war, she was 
in five battles, fought against General Elliot, and received six 
wounds ; and all this before her sex was Sietowcred. 

I learned from herself, that a destiny so astonishing was not 
originally the result of voluntary choice. Her parents bred her up 
as a boy, to avoid losing an estate entailed on the heir-male. 

She seems to have a noble, independent, as well as intrepid, 
mind ; and the muscular strength and activity oi ner iarge frame 
at sixty-nine, are wonderful. She fences in the French uniform, 
and then appears an athletic, venerable, graceful, man. In the 
female garb, as might be expected, she is awkwardly, though not 
vulgarly, masculine. 

In three days she was to have sailed for France, by the order 
of the late unfortunate monarch, to have resumed her male dress, 
and to have taken military command as General, when the mas- 
sacre at the Thuiileries, and imprisonment of the king, lamenta- 
bly frustrated that design, and probably dropt an eternal curtain 
over her career of glory.* Adieu! adieu! 


* After death this /ady was found to be of the wasculine gender. 
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LANGOLLEN VALE. 


I resume my pen, to speak to you of that enchanting unique, 
in conduct and situation, of which you have heard so much, 
though, as yet, without distinct description. You will guess that 
I mean the celebrated ladies of Langollen Vale, their mansion, 
and their bowers. : 

By their own invitation, I drank tea with them thrice during 
the nine days of my visit to Dinbren; and, by their kind intro- 
duction, partook of arural dinner, given by their friend, Mrs. 
Ormsby, amid the ruins of Valle-Crucis, an ancient abbey, distant 
a mile and a half from their villa. Our party was large enough 
to fill three chaises and two phaetons. 

After dinner, our whole party returned to drink tea and coffee 
in that retreat, which breathes all the witchery of genius, taste, 
and sentiment. You remember Mr. Hayley’s poetic compliment 
to the sweet miniature painter, Miers: 


‘“‘ His magic pencil, in its narrow space, 
Pours the full portion of uninyur’d grace.” 
So may it be said of the talents and exertion which converted a 
cottage, in two acres and a half of turnip ground, to a fairy- 
palace, amid the bowers of Calypso. 

It consists of four small apartments ; the exquisite cleanliness 
of the kitchen, its utensils, and its auxiliary offices, vicing with 
the finished elegance of the gay, the lightsome little dining-room, 
as that contrasts the gloomy, yet superior, grace of the library, 
into which it opens. 

This room is fitted up in the Gothic style, the door and large 
sash-windows of that form, and the latter of painted glass, “shed- 
ding the dim religious light.” Candles are seldom admitted into 
this department. ‘The ingenious friends have invented a kind of 
prismatic lantern, which occupies the whole elliptic arch of the 
Gothic door. This lantern is of cut glass, variously coloured, 
enclosing two lamps with their reflectors. ‘The light it imparts 
resembles that of a volcano, sanguine and solemn. It is assisted 
by two glow-worm lamps, that, in little marble reservoirs, stand 
on the opposite chimney-piece, and these supply the place of the 
here always chastized day-light, when the dusk of evening sables, 
or when night wholly involves the thrice-lovely solitude. 

A large Eolian harp is fixed in one of the windows, and, when 
the weather permits them to be opened, it breathes its deep tones 
to the gale, swelling and softening as that rises and falls. 


“ Ah me! what hand can touch the strings so fine, 
Who up the lofty diapason roll 
Such sweet, such sad, such solemn, airs divine, 
And let them down again into the soul!” 
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This saloon of the Minervas contains the finest editions, superb. 
ly bound, of the best authors, in prose and verse, which the Ep. 
glish, Italian, and French languages boast, contained in neat wire 
cases: over them the portraits, in miniature, and some in larger 
ovals, of the favoured friends of these celebrated votaries to that 
sentiment which exalted the characters of Theseus and Perithous, 
of David and Jonathan. 

Between the picture of Lady Bradford and the chimney-piece, 
hangs a beautiful entablature, presented to the ladies of Langol. 
len Vale, by Madam Sillery, late Madam Genlis. It has convex 
miniatures of herself and of her pupil, Pamela; between them, 
pyramidally placed, a garland of flowers, copied from a nosegay, 
gathered by Lady Eleanor in her bowers, and presented to Ma- 
dam Sillery. 

The kitchen-garden is neatness itself. Neither there, nor in the 
whole precincts, can a single weed be discovered. The fruit trees 
are of the rarest and finest sort, and luxuriant in the produce; 
the garden-house, and its implements, arranged in the exactest 
order. 

Nor is the dairy-house, for one cow, the least curiously ele- 
gant object of this magic domain. A short steep declivity, sha- 
dowed over with tall shrubs, conducts us to the cool and clean re- 
pository. The white and shining utensils that contain the milk, 
and cream, and butter, »re pure * as snows thrice bolted in the 
northern blast.” Inth nidst, a little machine, answering the 
purpose of achurn, enabl.: he ladies to manufacture half a pound 
of butter for their own breakfast, with an apparatus which finish- 
es the whole process without manual operation. 

The wavy and shaded gravel-walk which encircles this E lysium, 
is enriched with various shrubs and flowers. It is nothing in ex- 
tent, and every thing in’grace and beauty, and in variety of foli- 
age ; its gravel smooth as marble. In one part of it we turn upon 
a small knoll, which overhangs a deep hollow glen. In its tangled 
bottom, a frothing brook leaps and clamours over the rough 
stones in its channel. A large spreading beech canopies the knoll, 
and a semilunar seat, beneath its boughs, admits four people. A 
board, nailed to the elm, has this inscription, 


“© cara Selva! e Fiumicello amato !” 


It has a fine effect to enter the little Gothic library, as I first 
entered it, at the dusk hour. The prismatic lantern diffused a 
light gloomily glaring. It was assisted by the paler flames of the 
petit lamps on the chimney-piece, while, through the opened win- 
dows, we had a darkling view of the lawn on which they look, 
the concave shrubbery of tall cypress, yews, laurels, and lilachs ; 
of the woody amphitheatre on the opposite hill, that seems to rise 
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immediately behind the shrubbery ; and of the gray barren moun- 
tain which, then just visible, forms the back ground. The even- 
ing-star had risen above the mountain ; the airy harp loudly rung 
to the breeze, and completed the magic of the scene. 

You will expect that I say something of the enchantresses 
themselves, beneath whose plastic wand these peculiar graces 
arose. Lady Eleanor is of a middle height, and somewhat beyond 
the embonpoint as to plumpness ; her tace round and fair, with 
the glow of luxuriant health. She has not fine features, but they 
are agreeable ; enthusiasm in her eye, hilarity and benevolence 
in her smile. Exhaustless is her fund of historic and traditionary 
knowledge, and of every thing passing in the present eventful pe- 
riod. She has uncommon strength and fidelity of memory ; and 
her taste for works of imagination, particularly for poetry, is very 
awakened, and she expresses all she feels with an ingenuous ar- 
dour, at which the cold spirited beings stare. I am informed that 
both these ladies read and speak most of the modern languages. 
Of the Italian poets, especially of Dante, they are warm admirers. 

Miss Ponsonby, somewhat taller than her friend, is neither 
slender, nor otherwise, but very graceful. Easy, elegant, yet 
pensive, is her address and manner: 


“ Her voice, like lovers watch’d, is kind and low.” 


A face rather long than round, a complexion clear, but without 
bloom, ~with a countenance which, from its soft melancholy, has 
peculiar interest. If her features are not beautiful, they are very 
sweet and feminine. ‘Though the pensive spirit within, permits 
not her lovely dimples to give mirth to her smile, they increase 
its sweetness, and, consequently, her power of engaging the affec- 
tions. We see, through their vale oi shading reserve, that all the 
talents and accomplishments which enrich the mind of Lady 
Eleanor, exist, with equal powers, in this her charming friend. 

Such are these extraordinary women, who, in the bosom of 
their deep retirement, are sought by the first characters of the 
age, both as to rank and talents. ‘To preserve that retirement 
from too frequent invasion, they are obliged to be somewhat coy 
as to accessibility. 

When we consider their intellectual resources, their energy, 
and industry, we are not surprised to hear them asserting, that, 
though they have not once forsaken their vale, for thirty hours 
successively, since they entered it seventeen years ago, yet neither 
the long summer’s day, nor winter’s night, nor weeks of impri- 
soning snows, ever inspired one weary sensation, one wish of re- 
turning to that world, first abandoned in the bloom of yeuth, and 
which they are yet so perfectly qualified to adorn. 
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CONTESSIONS OF LOVE. 


Coionel ‘T—— had a grave and pensive cast of manners when 
I first knew him, in the flower of our mutual youth. Without 
doubt there is a marked congeniality in some of the circumstances 
of vour and my destiny.* ‘lo meas to you, Colonel T ap- 
peared interesting in that juvenile period, from a dignified seri- 
ousness, an air of refined attachment, not to a present but an ab- 
sent object. His brother officers confirmed the idea which that 
shaded address, if I may so express myself, had excited, and na- 
med the late Lady Middleton, then Miss Georgiana Chadwick, 
as the lovely source of its pensiveness. 

I made an experiment upon his heart, as he will tell you, and 
own that I was not its first passion. I felt a wish to hear from 
himself the history of his mind, and to pour the balm of pity in- 
to the wounds of love. My experiment succeeded ; the shock of 
jealousy was apparent. I did not like to see him suffer, and al- 
most instantly told him that the intelligence was fabulous, and 
invented for a test of the truth of the report which had reached me. 
He ingeniously acknowledged that it was not unfounded, talked 
freely to me of his impression and of its hopeless nature. It was 
only in the latter part of many weeks’ association, that he gave 
me slight and traesient hints of transferring attachment. 

The regiment then removing, we separated with tender, but 
not visibly impassioned regret. ‘Two years after, in the winter, 
1764, we met accidentally in London, renewed our friendship, 
which soon became mutual, and acknowledged love ; but in him 
so apparently reasonable and serene, as not once to inspire an idea 
that, if authority should break our engagement, his passion would 
prove unextinguishable. My father, on discovering, disapprov- 
ed and dissolved it. I believed, that so placid a lover would 
not suffer severely for the disappointment, nor once imagined that 
his attachment would he proof against time. This conviction ex- 
tinguished that part of my own regard, which was more tender 
than esteem, and left my heart v acant to receive another impres- 
sion more instant and enthusiastic than I had ever previously ex- 
perienced. Its yivacity induced me to think, that [I had till then 
mistaken friendship for love. This happened the ensuing year, 
1765. The inspirer was the present general, then Cornet V ’ 
a native of Lichfield, but absent six years to receive a military 
education in France and at Dublin, where he was page to the 
iord-lieutenant. At that period he returned, with the united 
graces of early youth, the dignity of manhood, and with polite- 
ness which had the first polish. He was tall, and, ' in my eyes, ex- 








* Addressed to the wife of Colonel T 
most interesting woman. 
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tremely lovely. If my susceptibility of these attractions was cul- 
pable fickleness to Mr. T , Mr. V s inconstancy to me, 
avenged it at full. 

During three months, in which we were frequently together, 
V— had appeared assiduously attentive, and ardently attached 
to me. His behaviour then suddenly altered from enamoured fer- 
your to cool civility, bordering upon utter neglect. 

I believed this change resulted from higher views, excited 
from ambition, awakened by the remonstrance of a person whom 
he believed his friend, and who, I knew, was not mine. His fa- 
ther and sisters had observed our growing attachment with plea- 
sure, and seemed to regret its dissolution. 

I felt, during a short time, tortured and wretched in the ex- 
treme ; but I had pride, high spirits, intellectual resources, and 
fancied myself not born to be the victim of contemned affection. 
I resolved, however, not again to hope that I could be the object 
of lasting passion, I had proposals of marriage from several, 
whom my father wished me to approve; but such sort of over- 
tures, not preceded by assiduous tenderness, and which expected 
to reap the harvest of love without having nursed its germs, sui- 
ted not my native enthusiasm, nor were calculated to inspire it. 
I had known what it was to love, to all the excess of the senti- 
ment ; and the sweetness and vivacity of the impression, though 
obliterated by ingratitude, was net forgotten. My liberty seemed 
a thousand times preferable to the dispiriting fetters of an unim- 
passioned connexion. 

The changed V , soon after deserting me, joined his regi- 
ment in Ireland, and staid there two vears. On his return, he 
attached himself to one of my most intimate friends ; a graceful, 
but not beautiful, young lady. Her fortune, in her own posses- 
sion, exceeded my future prospects. Yes, to her he devoted his 
attentions, on whose bosom I had shed those mingled tears of 
imdignation and lacerated tenderness which he had caused to flow. 

Their loves, however, nothing weakened my amity to her; 
they carried with them my best wishes to the altar, and I heard 
their nuptial peals without a sigh. She died in childbirth the next 
year. Her early fate excited my sorrow, and his sufferings my 
sympathy. I wrote a monody on her death. It has never been 
published, but may one day appear in a collection of my poems. 

General, then captain V , after the elapse of a few years, 
married the daughter of a man of rank, and high in military 
command, and soon again became a widower. By the co-opera- 

‘tion of his father-in-law’s interest, with the distinguished gallant- 
ry of his own conduct, in the course of this disastrous war, he. 
rose to the yank of general. 
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Four years after parental authority had dissolved my engage. 
ments to Colonel T , we again accidentally met in London, 
Imagine my feelings when he declared his unceasing affectio 
and told me that he had returned to England, with the hope that 
an acquisition to his fortune would induce my father to consent 





to our union! Conceive the shame of which I became suscepti- | 


ble, on finding myself so much surpassed in constancy ! Never had 
Colonel T said, either with his lip or pen, that he could not 
become indifferent to me. Not one of his letters had ever breath- 
ed a tenth part of the enthusiastic partiality to me of which yours 
is so full. 

Yet ah! how humiliating was my consciousness! I could not, 
on the instant, explain my sentiments; but I wrote to him the 
next day, confessing the change in my heart respecting himself; 
but I forget whether pride did, or did not, withhold the circum- 
stance which had produced it, and the acknowledgment that | 
had been, in my turn forsaken. 

Here is a world of egotism—into which the retrospections of 
your letter has betrayed me. So intimately relating to him you 
love, perhaps it may not prove wearying. 





WASHINGTON. 


No, dear Madam, I was not, as you suppose, favoured with a 
letter from General Washington, expressly addressed to myself ; 
but, a few years after peace was signed between this country and 
America, an officer introduced himself, commissioned from Ge- 
neral Washington to call upon me, and to assure me, from the 
General himself, that no circumstance of his life had been so mor- 
tifying as to be censured in the Monody on André, as the pitiless 
author of his ignominious fate; that he had laboured to save him, 
that he requested my attention to papers on the subject, which he 
had sent by this officer for my perusal. 

On examining them, I found they entirely acquitted the Gene- 
ral. They filled me with contrition for the rash injustice of my 
censure. With a copy of the proceedings of the court-martial 
that determined André’s condemnation, there was a copy of a let- 
ter from General Washington to General Clinton, offering to give 
up André in exchange for Arnold, who had fled to the British 
camp, observing the reason there was to believe that the apostate 
General had exposed that gallant English officer to unnecessary 
danger, to facilitate his own escape: copy of another letter from 
General Washington to Major André, adjuring him to state to 
the commander in chief his unavoidable conviction of the selfish 


perfidy of Arnold, in suggesting that plan of disguise, which ex- 
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>osed André, if taken, to certain condemnation as a spy, when, if 
he had come openly in his regimentals, and under a flag of truce, 
to the then unsuspected American general, he would have been 

erfectly safe: copy of André’s high-souled answer, thanking 
General Washington for the interest he took in his destiny ; but, 
observing that, even under conviction of General Arnold’s inat- 
tention to his safety, he could not suggest to General Clinton any 
thing which might influence him to save his less important life 


by such an exchange. 










‘ 
ANDRE. 





In the first paroxysm of anguish for the fate of my beloved 
friend, I wrote that Monody under the belief that he was basely 
murdered, rather than reluctantly sacrificed to the belligerent cus- 
toms and law. I have since understood the subject better. Gen- 
eral Washington allowed his aid-de-camp to return to England 
after peace was established, and American independence acknow- 
ledged ; and he commissioned him to see me, and request my at- 
tention to the papers he sent for my perusal; copies of his letters 
to André, and André’s answers, in his own hand, were amongst 
them. Concern, esteem, and pity, were avowed in those of the 
general, and warm entreaties that he would urge General Clinton 
to resign Arnold in exchange for himself, as the only means to 
avert that sacrifice which the laws of war demanded. Mr. André’s 
letters breathed a spirit of gratitude to General Washington for 
the interest he took in his preservation, but firmly declined the 
application to General Clinton. The other papers were minutes of 
the court-martial, from which it appeared, that General Washing- 
ton had laboured to avert the sentence against André, and to 
soften the circumstances of disguised dress, and of those fatal 
drawings of the enemies’ outworks and situation, which placed 
him in the character of a spy rather than that of a negotiator. The 
general’s next fruitless endeavour was to have obtained the grant 
of poor André’s petition, to die a less disgraceful death. His 
voice, though commander of the American armies, counted but as 
one on the court-martial. General Washington did me the hon- 
our to charge his aid-de-camp to assure me, that no circumstance 
of his life had given him so much pain as the necessary sacrifice 
of André’s life, and that next to that deplored event, the censure 
passed upon himself in a poem which he admired, and for which 
| he loved the author; also to express his hope, that, whenever I 

reprinted the Monody, a note might be added, which should tend. 
| to acquit him of that imputed inexorable and cruel severity which 
3 doomed to ignominous death a gallant and amiable prisoner 
ol war. 
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HORACE IN LONDON. 


BOOK I. ODE I. 


Maecenas utavis edite regibus, €c. 
TO JOHN BULL, Esq. 


DreEAD sir! half human, half divine, 

Descended from a lengthen’d line, 
Of heroes famed in story— 

Of Ocean, undisputed lord; 

Of Europe and her recreant horde, 
The “ riddie, jest, and glory.” 


What various sports attract your sons! 

Some to Hyde Park escape from Duns, 
In Curricle or Tandem : 

In dusty clouds envelop’d quite, 

Like Jove, who, from Olympus’ height, 
Hurls thunderbolts at random. 


One draws his gold from Lombard- 
street, 
And ’mong'st the Barons buys a seat; 
The Lord knows why or wherefore! 
Another, give him rural sports, 
And crowded cities, splendid courts, 
He not a jot will care for. 


The merchant, baulk’d by Boreas, vents 
His idle anger, and laments 
Some luckless speculation ; 
Of ease, and Clapham Common talks, 
But soon on Gresham’s 
walks, 
Resumes hiis daily station. 


This makes the jolly God his theme, 

in claret drowns Aurora’s beam, 
And riots with the friskers : 

That a dragoon, delights in war, 

And clatters, thoughtless of Mamma, 
In high-heel’d boots and whiskers. 


Me toil and ease alternate share, 
Books, and the converse of the fair, 
(To see is to adore °em) 
With these, and London for my home, 
J envy not the joys of Rome, 
The Circus or the Forum! 


If you, great sir, will deign to vote 
For Horace in bie Lendus coat, 
Nor check my classic fury ; 
My lofty head, whene’er I sit 
To judge a new play in the pit, 
Shall touch the dome of Drury. 


murmuring 


AMBROSE AND IliiSs BOG 


From a volume of MS. Poems, called, 
“ The Minor Minstrel.’ 


BY W. HOLLOWAY. 


iuthor of the Peasant’s Fate, Scenes of 
Youth, &c. 


Tue clock had struck the midnigh 
hour, 
And all the village slept, 
Save JuLia—list’ning to the show’, 
She, lonely, watch’d and wept. 
For, ere the sun peep’d o’er the hill, 
To town her AMBROSE went: 
And sure some unexpected ill 
Must his return prevent! 


What, though the wood he pass’d he 
side, 
He needed nothing fear; 
For honest Dobbin was his guide, 
And faithful Tray was there. 


The heath was wild! the roads were 
bad ; 
*Twas dark, and dreary too; 
’Twas cold; but he was doubly clad, 
And well the way he knew. 


Thus while she ponder’d, clam/’rous 
came, 
Poor Tray, with scratch and whine. 
The mistress rose; and much to blame 
iis rudeness did incline. 


As ogee she the door unberr’d, 
Her weary man to grect, 

The gen? rous dog with kind regard, 
Rush’d fondling round her feet. 


He moan’d; he howl’d; he seiz’d her 
sown, 
And drew her gently forth ; 
She follow’d him across the down, 


For she had prov’d his worth. 


Beside the road the quarries lay, 
Capacious, dark and deep; 

The steed had swerv’d one step astray, 
And tumbled down the steep. 


There lay poor Ambrose stunn’d an¢ 
pale, 
Unhurt his beast stands by 
And thither Tray with frisking tail, 
Attracts his mistress’ eye. 
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or would he quit his master’s side— The children round the brick bearth 
Such sympathy he found— ; warm, 

fe lick’d his pallid cheek, and tried Repeat th’ affecting tale. 
To raise him from the ground. While Tray outstretch’d, the fire en- 

joys, 

Heav’n and her friends, their aid afford And rests his long white chin _ 
To JuL1a’s tears and vows; On their soft laps, who speak his praise, 
nd soon to life and love restor’d And pat his downy skin. 


Her much-lamented spouse. O happy dog! no faithless man, 
With prouder gifts endu’d, 

n wintry nights,when beats the storm, Shall ever share with thee, or stan 

And howling winds prevail, The joys of gratitude. 
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